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[From  the  Univeraalist  Quarterly.]  are  an  absurdity, — they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ;|  It  appears  to  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  reason, 

DIVINE  AXD  HUMAN  AGENCY.  And,  morever,  the  mania  not  responsible  in  ||  common  sense,  and  even  our  consciousness  itself, 

_  ’  his  act,  since  it  is  motives  which  give  moral  cha-  i|  plainly  recognize  the  grounds  on  which  Necessity 

[Concluded.]  racter  to  all  acts.  It  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  I  (so  called,)  is  argued;  and  that  the  dissent,  which 

We  now  aiinroarh  the  task  of  n  nhilosonhic  Gom  the  ultimate  conclusion 

,„i  .  hn.T*!  ?tf,  i,  ‘V.t  1  „  h  No  matter  if  it  be  said  that  the  man  chose  his  mo-  i  of  that  doctrine,  relates  to  nothing  in  the  several 
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an&lv^^^  ?  vre  do  it  with  a  feeliog  of  our  incom-  |i  tnalter  if  it  be  said  that  the  man  chose  his  mo-  i  j  of  that  doctrine^  relates  to  nothing  in  the  several 
petence  to  give  anything  worthy  of  that  name.  I j" ‘''®  s‘'*' il  process,  but  to  something 

We  shall,  therefore,  only  set  down  some  thoughts  li  W®®  his  choice  of  them,  in  turn,  governed  by  mo-  |  that  may  be  supposed  to  lie  deeper  than  the  process 
1  I  •  .  1  t  ^  /V*  _  ■  ^  '  tivps-^nthftr  mnlivpft  Inst  Iav  f/irthpr  h»rk  7  nnr)  «n  >  Aa  to  rpnertn.  wp  oppiI  not  filina.*  flifti  Sfa  <1p. 


on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  offer  some  remarks  on  jj 
its  treatment  by  others,  without  repeating  on  either  ' 


lives— other  motives  that  lay  farther  back  ?  and  so  ;  goes.  As  to  reason,  we  need  not  show  that  its  de- 
on.  Again;  the  very  notion  of  such  a  freedom  i  ductions  from  general  principles  are  in  favor  of  Ne- 


side,  the  arguments  which  are  already  familiar  to  misnomer!)  as  exemption  from  the ,[  cessity,  since  this  is  commonly  acknowledged; 


every  one  who  has  surveyed  the  ground 


law  of  cause  and  edect,  in  man’s  determinations,  ||  with  the  exception,  peihaps,  of  what  is  inferred 


It  should  be  observed  in  the  fir.sl  place,  that  the  p  involves  the  idea  of  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  cha-  jj  from  the  fact  of  human  responsibility,  and  the  re- 
two  doctrines  of  NeceUity  and  Free-will  agree,'  °®’  we  do  not  say,  of  madness,  for  madness  falls jiality  of  moral  distinctions.  We  shall,  therefore, 
when  properly  staled,  to  a  much  greater  extent  '  A  distinguished  writer  i  proceed  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  our  conscious- 

than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  must  confess. '’®®  remarked,  ‘Ought  not,  then,  this  freedom  ij  ness,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  wholly 


side,  they  do  run  far  apait,  and  end  in  very  differ.  g^®®P  keeping  of  a  madman.  This  power  or  !  dependently  of  causes  in  the  previous  and  existing 
ent  results;  Necessity  in  Pantheism,  and  Free-!  of  contingency  (by  the  hypothesis.)  j  state  of  our  affections,  habits  of  mind.  <fcc..  as  well 

course  of  argumentation,  thoueh  it  may  seem  very  i' *®  ^e  calculated  upon,  or  fore- 'I  stances  around,  and  in  the  considerations  and  in- 

sttaight  logic,  is  utterly  unphilosopbical,  and  1  known,  is  not  governed  by  relationship  to  any  ac- ||  ducements  that  come  to  us  from  without.  We 
deed  self-destructive.  Both  doctrines  in  their  plii-  ‘"®*  existence  or  abstract  principle.  But  it  is  man- 1  scarcely  need  say  that,  if  we  are  conscious  at  all,  in 
losophical  form,  mav  agree  so  far  as  this,  namely,  '‘®®‘  intelligent  being  whose  welfare  is ;  the  case,  it  is  of  the  very  reverse.  Observe,  the 

that  man  has  an  agency  of  bisown.— free  agency,  in  i  and  ^bo  piovides  for  that !!  question  is  not.  Whether  we  are  conscious  of 

the  common  vague  acceptation  of  this  i.hrase  ;  that  ;  "eifafe  hy  calculating  uponlhe  known  order  of  na-  i  Ireely,  what  we  already  will  to  do;  it  is  the  will, 
he  mokes  bis  own  choice  and  makes  it  just  as  he  '*’®  *'aijil"y  'o  contingency,  whether  in  the  not  the  consequent  act,  ihat  we  are  now  concerned 

pleases,  never  against  his  will,  but  always  by  his  a^'ei'nal  or  internal  system,  must  be  a  pure  curse,  "  with.  Let  the  two  be  kept  dwtinci;  lor  it  is  by 
will;  that  he  forms  Lis  own  character;  and  that  ^  deranging  every  position  and  thwarting  every  ■; confounding  these,  that  most  of  the  blunders  are 
he  is  guiltvor  approved  according  to  his  character;  'P“^P®®®*  A  liability  to  sudden  frenzy  would  not '!  made,  which  are  current  on  the  subject.  Neither 
also,  that  whenever  he  wills,  it  is  in  view  of  mo- 1  ^®  more  fearful  than  a  liability  to  sudden  :  is  it  the  question,  Whether  we  aie  conscious  of 

lives,  and  under  influences  from  within  and  with- '  contmsency.  Thft  unhappy  being,  so  privileged  j  willing  without  the  sense  of  compulsion,  violence  ; 
out.  The  only  point  on  which  they  must  difler  is,  ll  *‘'  ®  lieyo“d  the  circle  of  nature,  and  so  distin-  ,  for.  whatever  tt  be,  that  turns  the  will  it  can  not. 
barely,  whether  man  does  all  this  under  govern-  i;  goished  as  an  outlaw  from  the  orderly  system  of  m  the  nature  of  things,  lie  felt  as  violence,  since 
ment  of  the  law  of  causality,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  !i  would  be  justified  in  making  for  himself  |  the  turning  must  be  voluntary,— that  is,  must  be 

iudependeutly,— whether  there  are  eflicient  causes  an  apology  as  this:  Whenever,  and  as  long  j  the  turning  of  the  t«tt.  But  are  we  con^ious  that 

behind  his  will,  by  which  it  always  acts  with  cer-ii®®’  my  conduct  is  governed  by  reasons  and  motives,  !|  we  will  without  any  cause,  g'lod  or  bad,  to  mak© 
tainty,  or  whether  its  movements  follow  from  no|'  ^  cheerfully  coiiseiil  to  be  treated  as  a  responsible  us  do  so  •  this  is  the  point.  Silting  here  in  my 
such  causes,  but  are  strictly  self-originated.  This  ®g®ut,  and  am  willing  to  receive  the  due  conse-  study,  this  quiet  afternoon,  the  thought  occurs,  to 
is  the  iioint  at  issue,- so  sharp,  so  attenuated.  The  !  fluen®®®  of  my  actions.  But  not  so,  in  those  dark  ^  rush  out,  bare  headed,  into  the  street,  and  to  cry 
whole  is.ina  great  measure,  but  an  attempt  to'  when  the  fit  of  contingency  (my  faiaL!  Are  /  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  Now,  there  are  two 

analyze  the  common  vague  notion  of  Free-agency, '  g'°^y  0  c®*"®®  «P®"  "’®-  Then,  and  in  those  por-  |  ihings.  here,  ot  which  I  am  distinctly  conscious: 
and  to  express  it  with  scientific  precision  and  com-  ‘®"‘®“®  moments,  I  am  no  longer  master  of  my  m  L  1  hat  1  can  do  so,  j/  I  please,— whtr^,  how- 
pleieness.  j;  course,  but  am  hurried  hither  and  thither,  by  a  I  ever,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  2.  That 

We  must  add,  that  in  proportion  as  the  two  doc- 1  P®wer  in  the  last  degree  capricious,  whose  freakish  )j  under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  my  habit© 
trines  hove  been  more  and  more  carefully  defined,  movements  neither  men,  nor  angels,  nor  the  Omni- 1  of  mind,  I  can  not  will  to  do  so,— nor  please  to  will 
they  have  always  been  found  less  and  less  to  di-  i  scieni  himself,  can  foresee.  Fain  would  I  surren-  N  so,— and  for  this  reason  only,  that  there  is  nothing 
verge.  Is  there  a  point  in  the  yet  unexplored  ‘^®^  ihitf  fatal  freedom,  and  lake  my  place  among'  to  move  me  to  the  determination,  and  much  to  re- 
depihs  of  the  subject  where  they  come  logeiher  ?  i  ‘>iose  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  laws  of  nature  j  stram  me  from  it.  1  am  conscious  that  my  will  is 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  itacing  them  ^®®®®®  ?  “  >®  '^i®  unalienable  condition  of  as  tbe  causes  to  the  case.  1  can,  indeed,  conceive 

out.  their  bearings,  even  within  the  scope  of  our  ,  “’Y  existence  to  be  governed  by  a  power  more  'of  someotAercondiiions  m  which  such  a  will  would 
vision,  often  appear  to  shift  sides,  so  that  Free-will  s'em  and  inexorable  than  Fate  herself.  .  .  .  Now,  I  be,  not  only  possible,  but  certain  ;  as,  for  instance, 
seems  to  turn  into  the  most  frightful  necessity,  and  we  deem  ii  a  perlection,  in  ihe  consiituiion  i  with  my  present  habiis  of  mind,|iei  a  fire  actually 

Necessity  into  the  highest  rational  freedom.  Free-1  ®‘'  «  rational  agent,  that  bis  power  should  operate  break  out,  and  the  alarm  be  needed;  or,  let  iny 
dom,  let  it  be  considered,  is  never  liberation  from  !l  *'ke  a  vague  and  brutal  violence,  taking  its  course  I.  habits  of  mind  be  thoroughly  bent  to  the  pracnce 
law.  This  is  anarchy,  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies ;  I,  Gds  way  and  that,  with  the  blind  vehemence  of  a  ji  of  all  kindsof  ludicrous,  boyish  mischief,  and  then 
though  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  former.  Per-  hurricane?  Or.  is  not  raiher  the  idea  of  raiiooal  ;!  et  this  wild  freak  be  suggested  to  me,  &c.,  &c. 
haps  this  suggestion  will  be  enough  toillusirate  the  •  perfection  filled  up  by  the  supposition  of  power  re-  m  Or,  change  the  case  to  one  of  a  purely  moral  eba- 
principle  upo’o  which  the  two  doctrines  appear  so  *®'®‘>  on  the  one  hand  to  its  subject,  by  the  bond  of;'  acier :  There  is  my  g  wd  neighbor  over  ihe  way,— 
frequently  to  counterebange  their  bearings,  h  j  uniform  and  unfailing  efliciency ;  and  in  the  other  ;  I  am  conscious  that  1  can  injuie  him, »/ ; 
may  be  well,  however,  to  give  some  examples—  '®  'he  knowlege  and  emotions  of  the  agent  by  the  i  and  I  am  equally  conscious  that  I  cau  not,  now. 
Now,  if  the  movemenisof  the  will  are  self-origi- ^  «ie  of  infallible  deiermiuaiion  or  direction  ?  \Vhai-,iua«  to  injure  him,  nor  even  try  heartily  to  form 
nated,  in  such  a  wav  as  not  to  be  p.oduced  by'  ever  is  deducted  from  the  constancy  or  invariable  il  such  a  will.  I  have  the  capaciiy  to  hale  him.irerc 
causes  operating  upon  it.  wliat  is  the  use  of  com- i,  ®«T®e»®y  ®f  these  connections,  makes  a  proportion-  Iso  disposed  ;  but,  just  now,  1  neitliy  am,  nor  can 
mands,  appealsV  exhortations,  inducements,  or  mo- !'  ®'®  deduction  fmm  the  excellence  and  tmelreedom  be,  ^  disposed.  I  am  conscious  that  I  can  neglect 
lives  of  whatsoever  kind  ?  These  are  always  ®f  'he  agent.  The  agent  whose  (tower  is  not  thus  to  visit  yonder  family  in  distress,  if  I  tall,  and  I 

meant  to  act  on  a  man,  as  causes,  and  through  him  in  the  most  obwiute  sense,  is,  ‘®  ®®®®®'®“*’ ‘‘'“V 

on  his  wilL  They  are  used  for  ihe  very  purpose  ‘he  u  hole  extent  of  the  want  of  necessity,  not  free.  I!  do  so  at  present;  though  a  new  circumstance  inay 
of  moving  hiswiil  to  a  certain  determination— A- dehciency  of  neoessuy,  in  the  /iig/ter  sense  of;;  occur,  in  the  next  half  hour,  or  the  next  minute. 
Have  they  legitimately  any  force  on  his  voiiiiftns, '  l^®  word,  is  an  inciease  of  necessity  in  the  lower.  ||  which  will  determine  nie  to  that  ®“®®‘-  ^  *®‘ 

or  not  ?  Foffif  he  determines  his  will  independ- 1,  And  here,  once  more,  we  must  note  ihesynonimous  n  in  all  cases  of  the  will,  as  dutioct  from  the  conse 
cntly,  or,  if.  at  the  ultimate  turning-point,  his  will  j, '“'poti  of  the  words,  liberty  and  necessity,  whenjlqueni  acu  .  ^  j  . 

decides  itself  by  pure  couiingency,  these  raotivea  ‘he  htgliesi  perfecuon  is  8|)ok.en  oC,.  ^  We  have  intiiaated  that  weare  indeed cooscioua 
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ni  doing  freely  wliat  we  alrea(ty  will  id  do.  Yet  jj  determine  llie  blowing  of  the  wind,  at  a  given  hour,  ||  The  ilncirine  of  Neceseily,  thru,  a|i|)ear9  not  in 
iheie  is  no  dis])ute  between  the  two  |>nnies,  that,  I  are  too  various  to  be  anticipated  with  certainty. —  ertver  the  whole  ground,  at  least  in  any  form  in 
here,  the  conse(|uent  ‘doing,’  or  act,  follows  by  |  Out  ‘if  wc  knew  a  person  ihotoughly,  and  knew  j  which  it  has  hitherto  hcen  defined.  Though  it  he 
btrici  necessity,  so  called.  It  is  produced  by  the!' all  the  inducements  which  ate  acting  upon  him,'  true,  as  for  as  it  goes,  there  are  principles  and 
will;  it  is  governed,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  we  could  foretell  his  conduct  with  ns  much  ccr- ^  modes  of  power  it  docs  not  emhrace.  Man  is  not 
will ;  and  nevertheless,  our  consciousness  recogni-  j.  lainiy  as  we  can  predict  any  physical  event.’  only  acted  upon  hy  causes  w  ithin  and  without,  but, 

zes  it  as  free, — we  do  not  mean  as  uncaused,  but  i  Such  appear  to  be  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  in  some  mysterious  way,  he  <loc9.  at  ilie  same  time', 
as  free.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  letting  us  -  movements  of  the  will.  All  men  recognize  them,  really  act  from  himself,  even  distinct  from  the  sc¬ 
at  once  into  the  real  character  of  conscious  free-  r  and  act  upon  them.  It  is  curious  to  ohserve,  how  lion  of  God.  in  the  same  sense  that  his  persona!!:y 
tlom.  I  will  to  lake  up  that  instand;  forthwith  perpetually  disputants  themselves  betray  iheircon-  is  distinct  from  the"  personality  of  God.  In  both 
my  hand,  arm,  &c.,  are  moved  by  that  volition,  jl  seiousness  of  them,  even  while  arguing  against  nc-  cases,  the  sense  must  indeed  he  a  limited  one;  but 
and  directed  by  it,  and  all  the  process  is  regularly  |i  cessily,oi  asseiiing  absolutely  inilependent  voliiioti.  who  shall  tell  us  where  the  houndaiy  lies  !  It  may 
evolved  out  from  it,  by  the  law  of  cause  aud  elleci.  j  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  ought  also  to  re-  |  be  said,  that  we  are  now  (Idlowing  the  subject  into 
Indee-l,  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  our  first  mark,  that  all  men  evince  an  equally  irrepressible  '  mystery.  Well  do  we  know  this.  There  is  niys- 
idea  of  causation,  as  distinguished  from  mere  se- |i  consciousness  that  our  wills  are  not  delermined/yr  tery  all  around  us.  from  the  sjiire  ot  grass  that 
quence,  comes  from  our  consciousness  of  thus  pro-  p  us,  as  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  in  its  grosser  form,  grow  s  beneath  our  feet,  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  iu- 
ducing  ellecis  by  our  will.  Here,  then,  is  an  un-  migl-.i  seem  to  imply,  but  that  it  is  we  who  imme-  visible  world  ;  and  are  w  e  so  greatly  astonished  at 
questioned,  case  of  what  is  called  necessity;  and  ditiiely  determine  them  ;  that  it  is  wc  who  must  finding  it  here?  Ilefore  we  expitiiii  the  ullltnaie 
fcilll  it  is  one  of  conscious  freedom.  In  it,  we  resolve,  must  settle  the  confusion  of  conflicting  mo-  gronnds  of  the  human  will,  it  might  he  instructive 
see  .all  the  fact  tliai  ise.'C(irc6se<l,  incommoi;  ustigc,  l!  lives  wiihin  ouiselvcs;  and  that  we  must  do  it  hy  to  try  our  skill  at  ex|duining  the  mysterious  power 
or  that  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  by  this  latter  i  putting  (i)rih  ellbris  of  our  own,  hy  exerting  our  «)f  vegetable  life  in  yonder  flower.  Tbe  pttwer  of 
plirase.  The  two  ideas  become  identical;  not,  own  powerof  selfcontiol,  and  thus  ruling  the  eliaos. '  tlio  will  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  Have  we  fathomed 
however,  llie  two  ideas  involved  in  tlie  meiaphysi-  In  short,  we  ate  consciousihai  we  are  not  machines,  the  depths  of  our  own  being,  and  laid  ilicm  all  bate, 
cal  question  under  review  ;  but  the  two  ideas  of  '  wailing  passively  to  he  pul  in  motion  ;  vve  are  not  so  nsio  name  every  element  wiihin  ns,  as  we  name 
acting  by  causation,  and  of  acting  freely.  Indeed, '  impelled  by  any  thing  like  mechanical  forces.  No  the  wheels  in  a  machine  ?  Have  we  descended  to 
we  do  not  naturally  conceive  of  freedom  as  exemp- jl  man  ever  acts  on  this  idea,  even  wiien  he  jdeads  p  the  very  bottom  of  our  spiritual  existence,  found 
tion  ftoin  law,  hut  from  oppression  ;  wc  naturally  for  it ;  no  matt  can  act,  hut  on  the  persuasion  lliat  out  the  primordial  germs  of  the  soul,  and  traced 
conceive  of  It,  not  as  opposed  to  what  is  here  term-  ji  vve  are  living  agencies,  instinct  with  power  of  our  every  vital  filameiii  that  connects  it  hack  with  the 
cd  necessity,  but  as  government  by  such  law  as  is  '  ovvn,  having  the  spring  of  action  in  ourselves,  and  existence  of  the  Creator,  so  that  we  can  tell,  in  dear 
congenial  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  i  that  we  are  utnpires  amid  surrounding  influences, —  '  scientific  phrase,  just  how  it  operates  ?  or  have  we 

It  is  important  to  reinaik,  by  waj'  of  digression,  all  ibis,  in  every  sense  tliat  we  ate  personal  beings,  seen  ibrongh  all  the  laws  by  wldeb  wc  live,  move, 
that  the  term,  freedom,  is  not  the  proper  one  to  be  and  not  mere  sections  of  a  Pantheistic  whole.  The  and  have  our  being,  as  separate  personalities,  but 
set  in  contrast  with  necessity;  or,  rather,  rliai  facts  vve  liavc  adduced,^in  favor  of  necessity,  must  still  in  Him?  Wlien  all  this  shall  have  been 
neither  term  is  filly  cliosen.  In  the  strict  use  of  be  interpreted  vviiliiii  limits  circumscribed  by  these  i  ihorouglily  done,  vve  may  expect  to  have  a  corn- 
language,  the  will  is  actually  free,  iu  all  its  deter-  considerations;  and  these,  again,  must  he  held  in!  pleie  analysis  of  human  agency  in  its  relation  to 
tninaiions,  even  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Neces- '  consistency  with  them.  A  diflicult  problem,  in-  ilic  divine;  and  certainly  vve  can  not  have  it  till 
•siiy  ;  and  so  is  the  act  which  is  produced  by  it. —  deed  !  vvhieh  we  do  not  attempt  to  solve.  VVe  then.  For,  he  it  observed,  our  agency  goes  down 
The  question  in  debate,  instead  of  being  framed  only  bring  together  the  facts  on  both  sides.  i  the  entire  depth  of  our  personality  ;  the  springs  of 

thus,  .\rc  our  wills  determined  necessarily  or  free-  !i  There  are  two  sides.  Were  we  to  lake  the  doc-  our  action  are  in  the  lowest  foundations  of  our  be- 
ly  ?  should  have  been  stated  in  some  such  form  aslj  trine  of  Necessity  asadequaiely  expressing  all  there  ,  mg.  Who,  but  God,  has  looked  in  upon  them  ! 
the  following.  Are  they  determined  by  the  law  of*  Ts  in  the  case,  arid  stop  at  the  conclusion  that  every  i  To  use  the  nomenclature  of  foreign  mciaphysi- 
causation,  or  by  contingency  ?  are  they  governed,  volition  of  ours,  every  movement  of  our  minds,  cians,  the  subject  is  inextricably  involved  in  the 
or  not  governed  ?  &c.,  Ac.  We  will  not,  however,  i.  every  act,  is  but  a  fixed  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  question  concerning  the  passage  from  Psychology 
dispute  about  words,  but  leave  the  old  technical  and  etFects,  which  runs  forth  from  God,  and  con- ;  to  Ontology  ;  and  that  is  a  question  vve  never  can 
terms  in  their  place,  from  wliich  it  would,  now,  bel'Stitules  the  universe, — let  this  be  regarded  us  the  lay  open,  w  hile  we  remain  finite  creatures, 
so  hard  to  dislodge  them.  At  the  same  lime,  the  ^  uhule  of  the  matter,  aud  we  are  brought  to  Panthe- !  II.  B.  2d. 

reader  cannot  guard  too  carefully  against  being  ■' ism  at  once.  In  this  case,  God  is  the  sole  agent,:  - 

misled  by  them,  and  by  their  associations.  He  moral,  intellectual  and  physical.  He  does  all  the  ;  UMVERSALIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
must  look  through  them,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  willing,  he  does  all  the  ihinking,  through  us;  he  - 

ideas  for  which  they  here  stand.  ,  makes  our  characters  for  us,  does  our  labor  in  the  |  This  body  held  its  annual  session,  (agreeably  to 


UMVERSALIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  body  held  its  annual  session,  (agreeably  to 


But  let  us  return.  Had  we  |tropo9ed  in  the  out- ij  field  aud  workshop,  loves  for  us,  and  hates  for  us,  j  adjouriimeni  from  last  year,)  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
set,  to  show  that  liie  plain  common  sense  of  man-!  eats  our  dinners  for  us,  perpetrates  our  crimes  for  Wednesday  the  IGth  September,  184G,  and  pro¬ 
kind  habitually  recognizes  the  principles  of  the  Ne-  .  us.  Or,  rather,  be  being  the  sole  agent,  the  only  |  ceeded  to  business  in  the  following  order,  viz  : 

cessitarian  doctrine,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  *;  life  of  <he  vvltole,  vve  do  not  exist  as  persons,  hut  '  l.  The  meeting  was  called  to  older  by  the  Pre¬ 

regarded  as  an  extravagant  paradox, — a  sort  of  ad- ;;  merely  as  integral  pails  of  him  ;  and  it  is  he  alone  sident.  Rev.  W.  S.  Balcii,  of  New  York,  when 
veriisement  tliai  we  were  about  to  enter  on  a  game'  who  acts  in  us  as,  literally,  his  members.  !|  2.  Rev.  Tiios.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Connecticut, 

at  ingenious  quibbling.  But  aliliis  stage  of  thej!  B  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  at  this  point,  all  was  chosen  Secretary. 

development,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  just  to  '  moral  distinctions  would  obviously  cease,  both  in  3.  Voted  to  prrjceed  to  the  choice  of  officers  l«>r 

refer  to  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  position.  Now,  Go<l  and  in  man,  if  we  might  still  use  this  latter,  the  current  year,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 


all  social  confidence  stands  OD  the  universal  persua- :  term.  There  is  another  consideration,  however,  I  chosen,  viz  : 
sioii  that  men’s  minds  are  regulated  by  certain  which  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked  :  Even  in  its  ,  Rev.  Hosea  B.t 


ALLOU,  D.  D.,  of  Mass.,  Presi- 


laws,  of  wliich  we  have  some  general  knowledge, most  guarded  form,  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  if  dent. 

and  which,  when  known,  may  be  depended  on. —  taken  litr  the  complete  statement  of  the  subject,  le-  Rev.PiTrMoRSE.of  New  York,  Vice  President, 
All  our  calculations  with  respect  to  men’s  conduct, '  gilimately  resolves  all  moral  principle  into  a  mere  Rev.  'I’.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Nevv  York,  Permanent 
are  made  on  the  same  ground.  VV’^e  all  believe  in  ■  notion  or  prejudice.  For  example  ;  The  universal }  Secretary. 

Ihecontroluf  ihehuman  will  bycauses.  Wesiiive  iChainof  causesand  eflects,  in  its  straight-onward,.  Lewis  Seymodr,  E8q.,of  New  York,  Treasurer. 
to  turn  each  other’s  wills;  and  we  actually  do  process,  evolves  out  certain  actions  in  us,  and  ,j  4.  The  following  gentlemen  weie  chosen  as 
govern  tliem,  with  quite  as  much  success  as  a  phy-  j;  evolves  them  altogether  by  the  will  of  God,  or  hy  Cotresitonditig  Secretaries  for  the  year  ensuing,  in 
sician  controls  the  courseof  a  fever,or  other  disease.  *  ilic  or-afierublecoDsiiiulion  of  the  universe.  These*  the  respective  Slates,  Territories,  Ac.,  to  which 
A  man's  practical  influence  in  society,  is  but  the  actions,  in  turn,  have  indeed  their  eflects,  of  pain  they  belong,  viz : 

hold  he  has  on  the  wills  of  his  fellow  men.  Who-  or  ol  pleasure  ;  but  they  are  neither  liglit  nor  wrong,  Maine,  Rev.  Calvin  Gardner;  New  Hampshire, 
ever  has  charge  of  others  for  discipline,  whether;  we  mean  in  respect  to  any  absolute,  eternal  law.  Rev.  Moses  Ballou;  Vermont,  Rev.  Kittredge 
moral,  intellectual  or  physical,  is  rc(]uifed  by  us  to  j  For  this  law  simply  is,  that  they  are  to  he  ;  never,  j  Haven  ;  Massachusetts,  Lucius  R.  Paige  ;  Rhode 
govern  their  wills  to  a  corresponding  extent;  and  ,  that  they  ought  to  be  difl’erent  than  they  are,  nor  Island,  Henry  Bacon  ;  Connecticut,  T.  J.  Grecn- 
jf  lie  fails,  we  cashier  him  for  incompelency,  or  ’  hideed  that  they  oughHohe  even  as  they  are. — ,  wood;  New  York,  O.  A.  Skinner,  S.  R.  Smith; 
neglect.  If  a  schoolmaster  does  not  govern  the  jj  There  is  no  ‘  ought’ in  the  ca-e.  They  are  simply  i  New  Jersey,  J.  Gallagher;  Pennsylvania,  A.  B. 
wills  of  his  pupils,  wiihin  the  prescribed  limits,  we  '  huld  tacts,  produced  by  the  regular  developmeiil  ofi^  Grosh,  Nathaniel  Stacy  ;  MarylantI,  J.  Shrigley  ; 
censure  him,  turn  him  ofiT,  and  gel  one  who  can  , 'he  universal  mechanism.  There  is  no  moral  ele- ;  Virginia,  R.  T.  Wicker,  Esq.;  North  Carolina, 
governihem;  for  we  know  that  such  are  lobe  found,  ii  "lent  in  them,  in  relation  to  the  great  First  Cause  ;  Dr.  D.  G.  C.  Marchant;  South  Carolina,  Rev. 
How  w'ould  he  succeed,  before  practical  commit-  Ij  though  it  is  wisely  provided  lhai  we  should  feel  as  -  Allen  Fuller;  Georgia,  D.  B.  Clayton,  Esq.;  Ala- 
tee-men,  with  a  plea  that  his  pupils  were  free-  i  if  there  were  something  of  the  kind.  But  this  feel-  ham.T,  Rev.  S.  J.  McMorris;  Louisiana,  Rev. 
agents,  and  therefore  not  to  be  governed  by  manor  ['"g  itself  does  not  reach  beyond  ourselves,  and  is  Theodore  Clapp;  Kentucky,  E.  M.  Pingree;  Ten- 
God  ?  The  human  will  is.  indeed,  a  very  delicate  '  found  to  be  erroneous  when  judged  hy  higher  laws.'*  nesee,  N.  M.  Gaylord  ;  Ohio,  A.  C.  Thomas,  .1. 
subject,  and  the  elements  that  goto  make  its  par- 1,  We  have,  however,  discussed  this  point  more  large-  G.  Forman  ;  Indiana,  E.  Manford  ;  Illinois,  S.  P. 
licular  determinations,  in  a  given  case,  are  so  nu-  ly,  •"  a  fuimer  volume  of  our  work.*  I  Skinner;  Missouri,  L.  C.  Marvin  ;  Iowa,  J.  Ro- 

mcrous  and  complicate  as  olien  to  baflie  our  calcu-  .  —  |  binsnn  ;  Wisconsin,  C.  F.  LeFevre;  Michigan, 

culaiioD  ;  just  as  the  causes  that  will  combine  toil  *  Universalisl  Quarterly,  vol.  i,  art.  vi.  I  E.  M.  Woolley;  England,  David  Thom,  J.  R, 
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Beard  ;  Canada  West,  J.  Leavitt,  Est].;  Canada  j  esily  desired  to  resign  the  chargeof  the  Theological !!  o'' vent,  how  could  it  have  been  truly  said  of  Jesus, 
East.  J.  Ward,  Esq.;  New  Brunswick,  Oliver  School  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be  obtained,  the  |I  and  of  Paul,  they  taught  a  ‘  new  doctrine  V 
Smith,  Es(|.;  Nova  Scotia,  D.  M.  Knapen.  !|  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani-  !  tis  Partialists  admit,  the  Pharisees  believ- 

5.  The  following  resolution,  olFered  by  Ilev.  O. .  niou>»ly  adopted  :  !  endless  misery,  and  if  Jesus  taught  the  same 

A.  Skinner,  was  adopted,  viz  :  Whereas,  Br.  T.  J.  Sawyer  has  signified  to  this  doctritie.  why  did  he  warn  bis  disciples  to  ‘  beware 

Whereas,  This  Society  has  been  given  to  tinder-  Board  that  he  finds  his  labors  in  Clinton  Liberal  ,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees’ ?  Would  he  have 
stand  that  the  Unitarians  of  England  generally  be- Institute  so  great  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  vvarned  them  to  ‘  beware’ of  the  doctrine  that  he 
lieve  and  preach  the  doctrine  ol  the  ultimate  salva-  strength  to  continue  his  chaige  of  the  Theological  himself  was  laboring  to  impress  upon  their  minds  ? 
tion  of a/Z  nmt.  Therefore  School.  |i  5.  If  a  faith  in  such  a  tremendous  devil  as  the 

Resolved,  That  we  appoint  a  committee  of  three.  Resolved,  That  we  appoint  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  Partialists  hold  to,  be  the  apostolic  faith,  why  were 
to  correspond  with  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  England,  D.  D,.  of  Medford,  Mass.,  as  Principal  of  iheTheo-  'll  satanians,  of  the  third  century,  (of  the  same  ' 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  definite  infttrmn-  logical  School,  at  Clinton.  ■  jl  faith)  called  Christians? 

tion  respecting  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  of:  A’eAoZfcrZ,  That  if  he  accept  the  appt/mtment,  he  If  the  drxitrine  of  enrZZes*  misery  is  the  doctrine 

ascertaining  how  far  they  sympathise  with  us  as  a  ,  be  requested  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  du-  .|ttf  Christ,  why  were  not  the  monicheons  of  the  se- 
denominatiun.  jl  ties,  as  soon  as  the  funds  ran  be  raised  for  his  sup-  ijCond  century,  called  Christians? 

G.  Revs.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  II.  Ballou,  D.  D.  and  'I  port.  jl  ’7-  P  ‘I*®  doctrine  of  endless  misery  is  the  ‘  only 

E.  H.  Chapin  were  appointed  said  Comiiiitiee.  ||  The  foregoing  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  jj  moralizing  in  its  tendency,  why  did  it 

7.  On  motion  of  Rev.  T.  Whittemore,  it  was  !  adopted  w’itli  the  understanding,  that  Br.  Sawyer'  immoral  an  effect,  during  the  ‘dark 

Voted,  That  a  collection  be  taken  up  at  the  close  shall  retain  his  present  connexion  with  the  Theo-ij^S®®  ■ 
of  the  religious  services  to-morrow  morning  to  aid  J  looicol  School,  until  Br.  Ballou  can  succeed  him.  ■[_  8.  If  the  docrine  of  enrZZess  misery  is  C7jm/rflnr7y 
the  funds  ol  this  Society,  and  that  iioiice  thereof  be  jj  4.  The  Clerk  was  appointed  a  committee  to  so-  ^America,  what  is  it  in  heathen  lands  ?  (F  or  ex¬ 
given  this  evening.  Ii  licit  the  funds  requisite  to  carry  the  foregoing  reso-  |i  ^rnple  AWica  ?)  and  if  it  is^  heathenism  in  Africa, 


i|  licit  the  funds  requisite 


8.  looted.  To  adjourn,  to  be  assembled  by  call  of  lutions  into  effect.  ;  what  is  the  same  serttrmenZ  in  .4merreo 

the  President.  l  5.  Voted  to  adjourn.  T.  J.  Sawter,  Pres.  !(  9.  If  God  w  ill  eneZZes.sZy  Zor^wre  the  wicked  in  the 

Wednesday,  2  P.  M.  The  Universalist  Ilistori-  O.  Ski:«ner,  Clerk.  i  ^oild  of  spirits,  why  did  the  wise  man  say,  ‘Be- 

cal  Society  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  when  jj  hold  the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the 

1.  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Permanent  Secretary  of  Remarks. — From  the  above  pnJ^eedings,  it  will  jj  earth,  much  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner’  ? 

the  Society  made  a  verbal  Report  which  he  was  he  seen,  that  Br,  Saw'yer  has  expressed  a  desire  to  ;j  I-9-  How  can  it  be  true,  that  one  is  not  three 
desired  to  write  nut,  and  publish, together  with  the  resign  his  otlice  as  Principal  of  the  Theological  i|  without  the  addition  of  /leo,  and  three  is  tw-o  more 
translation  of  a  Letter  referred  to  by  him  from  Dr.  School  at  Clinton,  and  that  Br.  H.  Ballou,  D,  D.,  1,  than  one,  and  still  one  is  three  '  and  three  is  only 
Credner,  of  Germany,  i  has  been  appointed  his  successor.  But  before  he  j  V  orden. 

2.  Voted,  That  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer  be  added  to^^can  accept  the  office,  he  must  have  secured  him  a^  ***  3  he  Watchman  will  please  copy, 

the  ‘  Book  Committee.’  j'  salary  of  at  least  §800  per  year.  How  is  that  mo-  Nicholville. 

The  3'reasurer  of  the  Society  made  no  Re- ney  to  be  raised?  We  answer,  there  are  three  l  ^  3 

port.  '  ways.  1.  By  donations  to  the  theological  Sclux)!,  PARENTAL  G0\  ERNMEXT. 

3’he  collection 'taken  up,  agreeably  to  vote,  ij  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  ' 
amounted  to  about  Pipy  dollars.  support  of  the  Principal.  2.  By  subscriptions  run- !  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston,  a  man  of  more  than 


the  Prcsiilent. 

Wednesday,  2  P.  M.  The  Universalist  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  when 
1.  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Pertnanent  Secretary  of 


5.  Voted  to  adjourn.  T.  J.  Sawter,  Pres. 
O.  \.  Ski:<ner,  Clerk. 


PARENTAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston,  a  man  of  more  than 


The  business  of  the  Society  being  thus  transact-  !j  ning  fitr  five  or  ten  years,  guaranteeing  fitr  that  i  ihree-score,  and  who  has  brought  up  a  large  family 
ed.  Voted,  3’hat  the  Society  adjrturn  to  meet  itt  ’1  time  so  much  per  year.  3.  By  collections  in  our  ],  ^f  children,  lately  preached  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
New  \ ork  city  on  the  first  doy  of  ihp  ^ncctin^  of  | churchBp*  In  these  three  ways  we  think  the  Parental  Ooxernmeni,  extracts  rrom  i^hich 


the  Oeneral  C/onvcniion  of  TJniversalisis  in  said  ney  can  be  raised  with  ease.  There  are  many  ^iven  in  the  Bosten  Ohrisiian  World.  We 
city,  in  1847.  I|  men  who  can  give  §500  or  81000  to  the  School,  '  '"o  paragraphs,  which  seem  to  us  to  embody 

Attest,  T.  J.  Greenwood,  Secretary.  .  and  never  feel  its  loss.  How  many  of  them  will  ii  rnucli  sound  sense,  and  to  furnish  a  very  proper 
—  i'now  conte  forward  with  their  donations?  Br. ?"swer  to  those  who  are  forever  quoting  Solomon 


Attest,  T.  J.  Greenwood,  SccTtfavy,  .  and  never  feel  its  loss.  Iluw  many  of  them  will  ii  sound  sense,  and  to  furnish  a  very  proper 

—  i'now  conte  forward  with  their  donations?  Br.  ■' ?"swer  to  those  who  are  forever  quoting  Solomon 

Remarks.—!.  Stiffi-  lent  importance  is  not  at-  !j  Ballou  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  for  our  de-  defence  of  the  ro<l:— 
tachedtothe  T^niversalist  Historical  Society,  by  our  ,  iiotiiiiiation,  and  no  man  is  more  dcserviug  of  favor  j  *Iu  most  instances  corporeal  severity  is  unne-- 
ministering  breiiiren,  (generally.  ''  than  he  is.  But  it  is  not  for  him  we  ask  these  do-  "  ccssary— scarcely  ever,  it  there  be  a  rational,  uni-- 

2.  .Sufficient  lime  is  not  devoted  to  the  transac-  .nations,  so  much  as  for  nut  denomination — foronri  ILim,  affectionate,  and  firin  system  ot  parental 

tiott  of  its  ordinary  busitiess.  ll  religion.  In  fitness  for  the  office  to  which  he  has-;  Where  there  is  mucii  correction,  it 

3.  No  TIME  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  matters  .been  appointed,  he  has  no  superior;  and  what  a  i| Gie  hand  taking  the  place  of  judgement;  it  is  the 

of  grave  moment,  whereby  itsdoings  might  greatly  J  blessing  it  would  be  to  us  as  a  people  to  have  him  j  •®>t!P®'‘  supplying  the  place  of  reflection;  it  is  haste 
advance  the  well-being  of  our  cause.  'at  the  head  of  a  School  foi  the  education  of  minis- i  *1'®  P'**®®  patience;  it  is  doing  what  re- 

Who  shall  devise  a  plan  by  whicli  existing  in- ,,  tetsi  quires  no  thought,  in  preference  to  sober  protracted 

conveniences  shall  be  remedied,  and  the  extended  1  wi.oi /.on  1.0  roio.,.!  How  can  I  reclaim  my  child  from  bis 


temper  supplying  the  place  of  reflection;  it  is  haste 
taking  the  place  of  paiienje;  it  is  doing  what  re¬ 
quires  no  thought,  in  preference  to  sober  protracted 
inquiry.  How  can  I  reclaim  my  child  from  bis 


conveniences  shall  be  rented  ted,  and  the  extended  |  What  can  not  be  raised  by  donations  caobe  raised  j  '’‘r 

influence  be  given  to  the  boc.ety,  which,  properly  j|  ^  subscriptions  and  collections.  There  are  him-  j  .T/ SntverhJ 
attended  to,  it  is  calculated  to  exert  ?  1  j  1  c  ,1,, liars  a  venr  with.  *  ’®  ^  ®  ^  heait  ?  And  let  it  naverbe  forgotten. 

He  who  does  this,  will  be  entitled  to  the  grateful ,(,g  gijgbtest  ityconveuieuce  How  many  such  I' ^“'■|’®'’al  seventy  gcnetally  fails  of  us  purpose, 
acknowletigcmenis  of  the  Society,  at  least,  in  the  1  k  '  it  r  '  11  o’k  u  "'  The  most  turbulent  and  unruly  children  you  can 

ouinion  of  1.  J.  G.  i,  u  i  i  i  r  n  •  n  •  1  T  fiau  any  where,  are  those  who  are  beaten  most 

•ipiiiiuii  111  i.-.vi.  I  ^vill  no  doubt  clieerfully  give  a  co  leciton,  and  if  A  i  .  ™  ..  r  it.. 

— - - -  -  -  !  .  1  ,1  •  Irequenlly  and  most  unmeicifully. 

MEETING  OF  IRtSTEES  OF  HIE  TllEOLOGI-  jj  "irS  "ZZ  'l'orp,oceeding,  *,  '  >"  "«  "S'  Solomon.  »1,.„  .he 

CAL  SCHOOL.  .u  .  T  u  I  •  I  vast  muhilude  of  human  beings  coulJ  neuher  read 

—  ^  have  been  appo.nled  a  Committee  losoljc.t  ^^j  .here  was  but  little  just 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  ilie  Clinton  Theologi-  't  ^  ^  upon  my  wor  as  soon  as  t.  (hinking — the  hand  was  necessary  in  maintaining 

cal  School,  appointed  by  the  Univeisalist  Coiivcn-  i.  .  “  '  le  appmnimeni.  j,^jgp  aulliority.  It  supplied  the  place  of  rea- 

lion  of  the  State  of  New  A'ork,  held  theirfirsi  meet- 1  ®^''"  ®”  ).ig  torn  toy  ansi,  j  ,on  and  argument  to  those  who  were  incapable  of- 

ing  in  Troy,  Sept.  17,  1846.  Present,  Stephen  :  ‘he  ct^operai.on  of  all  my  m.n- 1  rising  either.  But  another-a  better  red  has 

Van  Schaack,  of  Albany:  Rev.  D.  Skinner,  ofi! *co-o*\*  evoielo  ‘® '  i  been  discovered— one  better  adapted  to  the  present 
Utica  ;  Rev.  J.  Moore,  of  Troy  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Saw- SdoO  have  been  subscribed  ||  j  ^^e  rod  of  moral  power, 

yer,  of  Clinton  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin,  of  Aubutn,  Sawyer  fi.r  hts  services.  This  ^gj  ^g.^ers  now  feel  tlyi 

and  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner,  of  New  York.  After  a  '  "if  importance  of  gpverningtheir  children  andscholars, 

statement  of  the  principal  okjects  of  the  meeting  '  ^  °  ^  ^  ^  I’®'^  mote  by  touching  tbeir  minds  than  their  bodies, 

made  by  the  President,  the  following  business  was .  ®''®  3®‘"s.-[Chnsltan  Messenger.  |  g^^  authority  by  instructing  their 

transacted.  |  _ _ _ 'children— by  creating  a  gotid  family  opinion,  as  to 

1.  Rev.  Otis  .\.  Skinner  was  chosen  Clerk  of  j  ■  what  is  proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  and 

the  Board.  !  [Ortfinai.]  especially  by  enlighteningtheindividualconsciet»ce, 

2.  The  Clerk  was  appointed  a  Committee  (oj  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS.  j  aad  by  training  up  to  right  habits.  This  -.s  the 

draft  a  Circular,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  I  ^  i  moat  effective  and  elevating  kind  of  discipline.  Ii 

of  the  United  States  Convention  of  Univeisalisis, -j  1.  If  the  doctrineof  eDdles8misery,endle8sdeatb,  i|  is  9si®®Ghiog  bow  many  generalions  have  passed 


rpi  o  I  r  ni  .  (•  .1  _  /-.i-  T^t  1  -  I  Hill  *»•  1  siiuii  ciiirr  uiiuii  iiiy  worK  as  sixio  as  ur.  .u-  i- 

1  he  Board  of  Iruslecs  of  tiie  Clinton  Theologi- ,,  ,,  •  c  i-  '  i  -  ihinkir 

,o  I  1  .  Ii..  .k„iT  •.  I-  . ,  Ballou  signines  his  acceptance  ol  ilie  appointment.  I  1 

cal  School,  appointed  by  the  Univeisalist  Conven-  Si  .  ,  i  .  ,  i  ‘  ,  r  '  '  t>  .  i  '  order  a 

r  I  cj  '  '  c  Kt  I  u  1 1 .1  •  i:  And  as  1  can  not  be  absent  long  fiom  toy  I’ansh,  I  i 

lion  of  the  State  of  New  1  ork,  held  theirhrsi  meet- 1  .  ,i  i  .  u  .u  '’•<■11  -  son  aai 

rr  t!  .  i-y  iQic  .  c;.  1  1  shall  hope  to  have  the  co-operaiion  of  all  my  min- 

mg  in  Troy,  Scut.  17,  1846.  Present,  bieplien  •  .  -  L  ,it,  . ,  exercis 

XF  o  1  I  r  A’v  I*.,.,  Cl  •  '  islering  breiliren.  W  hat  time  I  devote  to  the  work  , 

Van  Schaack,  of  Albany:  Rev.  D.  Skinner,  oli!,.-..  „  41  ,  c..,-n  1  .  ,  ,  I,  been  d 

TT.  „  T  M  .  ...  'p  T  c  will  be  gu'ea.  About  83o0  have  been  subscribed  11 

Utica;  Rev.  J.  Moore,  ol  1  roy  ;  Rev.  l.J.Saw-,  .  .  o  r  1  -  •  mL-  state  ol 

1  _  .-V  .  ....  '  to  comoensaifi  Br.  Sawyer  fi>r  Ins  services.  This  !  » 


,  we  have  only  8450  to  ratse-tbal  is. -$400  per  year  M  .  touching  ibei’r  minds  than  their  bodies. 
®  ;  for  five  years. — IChristian  Messeneer.  i  rr,.  •'  . 


made  by  the  President,  the  following  business  was  I  ^  I  ins  tan  essenger.  They  now  exercise  authority  by  instructing  their 

transacted.  |  _ _ _ 'children— by  creating  a  good  family  opinion,  as  to 

1.  Rev.  Otis  .\.  Skinner  was  chrisen  Clerk  of  j  ■  what  is  proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  and 

the  Board.  !  [Orifinai.]  especially  by  enlighteningtheindividualconscience, 

2.  The  Clerk  was  appointed  a  Committee  (oj  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS.  j  and  by  training  up  to  right  habits.  This  -.s  the 

draft  a  Circular,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  I  4  i  moat  effective  and  elevating  kind  of  discipline.  Ii 

of  the  United  States  Convention  of  Univeisalisis, -j  1.  If  the  doctrineof  eDdles8misery,endle8sdeatb,  i|  is  ssiouGLiog  bow  man.y  generalions  have  passed 
and  send  it  to  every  Universalist  minister  in  the  .  and  endless  punishment,  he  true,  why  are  not  those  ii  s'^^fiy^wiihoutanyoiherihought  than  ibatevil  tem- 
United  States,  nsking  him  to  take  up  a  collection  1  sentences  futind  in  the  revealed  word  of  God  ?  l!  P®''*  ami  refraciorine^  were  to  be  rooted  out  by 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ‘Universalist  I’heological  2.  IG.  aK.Bartialists..  tell  us,  ons  sin  merits  end- |J  lacerating  and  bruismi?  ‘he  bodies  of  children, 

•Seminary  at  Clinton,’  in  the  society  or  societies;  less  inise.ry,  when  shall  the  sinner  receive  punish- L latherrthan  by  informlog  the  minds  and  conscien-. 
with  which  Ire  is  laboring,  at  his  earliest  conven-  .'nentifvr  the  remaind«j>  of  bis  sins  ?  I!®®^’’ 

ience.  3^  H' Christ,  aQdiWs-discipleJv.Uutght  the  doctrine  — - 

3.  The  Piesident  of  the  Board  having  stated  that,  of  endless  misery,  and  iriheaaotta.docirine  bad  bean  CT  A  fewcepies  of  the-  Bose  of  Stttroikfi>r'1847'  for. 
he  fhupd.bie  laboca  too  acduouv  ood.that  he  cat^  1  taug|it,fQr  five  <ttottMies  previoos  to  thf.  3ayiour’e.  sale  at  this  office,. 


[Original.] 

IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


(Orifiual.)  '{ 

EXHORTATION. 

Br  MISS  LAURA  EGOLESTOn. 

Rise,  sisters  in  Zioo, 

Attune  the  sweet  lyre, 

And  chaunt  for  your  pa:an, 

The  praise  of  our  Sire. 

O,  shall  we  be  silent, 

And  tuneless  our  tongues, 

While  the  wild  harps  of  terror. 

To  sadness  are  strung  / 

While  Error  is  chanting 
Her  favorite  air, 

Of  endless  perdition — 

Of  sin  and  despair  ? 

Our  Fartialist  sisters, 

The  friends  of  our  youth. 

Join  in  the  sad  chorus, 

And  slander  the  truth.  ^ 

Ye  can  not  be  silent; 

The  foe  is  abroad. 

Proclaiming  the  vengeance 
Of  an  angry  God  ! 

Oh,  no!  from  the  willows 
Our  harps  let  us  take. 

And  the  glad  songs  of  Zion 
In  harmony  wake. 

On  Zion's  fair  mountain. 

Our  hearts  free  from  thrall, 

We’ll  sound  the  sweet  amhetn. 

Glad  tidings  to  All  ! 

German,  N.  Y.,  July,  1846. 

We  copy  the  following  pretty  tale  from  the  Talisman 
and  Odd  Fellows  Magazine,  fur  August. 

FLORA. 

BY  AUGUSTINE  J.  H.  DUGAN.NE. 

Was  there  ever  a  sweeter  creature  than  dear  little  gol¬ 
den  haired  Flora  Campbell,  with  her  light,  fairy  footstep,  j 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  violet  eyes?  How  lovely  she  look-  j 
ed,  as  she  bounded  over  the  green  braes  in  the  morning,  i 
or  lingered  by  the  loch-side  at  the  still  gloaming !  Her  1 
heart  was  all  sunshine,  and  her  thoughts  pure  and  fresh  I 
as  the  flowers  that  she  twined  in  her  shining  tresses.  ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  story  they  tell  in  the  Scottish  valleys, ' 
of  a  poor  idiot  {initoctiU,  as  they  call  him)  who,  when  a 
sunbeam  fell  across  his  sight,  as  he  sat  in  the  church, ; 
threw  his  cloak  across  it — and  it  hung  there.  Faith,' 
they  said  worked  the  miracle,  and  Heaven  w'ould  not  dis- ! 
appoint  the  idiot’s  trust.  j 

Sweet  Flora  Campbell — .ihe  might  have  throwti  her 
mantle  over  the  sunbeam  ;  aye,  and  walked  the  glittering 
path  with  her  delicate  feet  till  she  reached  the  bright  hea¬ 
ven  above — for  her  young  heart  was  all  Faith,  and  Hope, 
and  Charity.  She  prattled  wilh  the  flowers,  and  the 
streamlets,  and  the  birds  ;  and  her  clear,  ringing  voice 
was  heard  at  day  break  amid  the  heather,  when  the  shep¬ 
herds  led  forth  their  flocks,  O,  sunny,  and  joyful,  and 
happy  as  the  day  was  long,  was  dear  little  Flora  Camp¬ 
bell.  % 

All  loved  the  gentle  girl — and  why  should  they  not  ?  Did 
not  her  tender  hands  bring  fresh  flowers  to  the  sick  wife 
of  Robert  the  ploughman  ?  And  did  not  her  low  voice 
tremble  suftly  in  prayer,  at  the  bedside  of  old  Elspie,  the 
blind  beggar  woman  ?  O,  who  would  not  love  the  angel-  j 
hearted  little  maiden  !  ; 

But  where  is  Flora  ?  The  twilight  is  falling  over  the 
mountains,  and  shutting  in  the  vales  like  a  grey  curtain. 
One  by  one,  the  bright  stars  steal  up  into  the  summer  sky, 
and  twinkle  amid  the  evening  clouds.  The  tinkling  sheep- 
bell  sounds  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  flocks  return  to  their 
folds,  and  the  lowing  of  the  kine  in  the  farm  yards  tell 
that  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over.  But  where  is  the 
golden  haired  Flora  Campbell  ? 

She  was  not  used  to  linger  so  long  from'  her  grand¬ 
father’s  dwelling,  for  now  the  evsning  meal  was  spread, 
and  the  cottage  lamps  were  lighted.  The  sged  man 


'clasped  his  hands  together,  and  murmured  a  prayer,')  ‘Fear  nothing,  father,’ cried  the  young  peasent, swing- 
while  his  daughter,  the  mother  of  Flora,  looked  anxious-  '  ing  himself  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  while  the 
ly  out  of  the  window,-)'earning  for  her  child’s  return.  r  loud  bark  of  the  dog  sounded  again  from  the  chasm. 

But  Flora  came  not.  |  Down,  down,  the  youth  was  lowered,  startling  the 

The  shadows  crept  fast  and  faster  around  the  valley —  ^  wild  birds  from  their  nests  under  the  cliffs,  and  brushing 
the  old  peasants  sat  at  their  cottage  doors,  and  the  young  'j  the  twining  ivy  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  At  last  he 
men  and  maidens  gathered  upon  the  village  green — some  I  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  noble  dog  Luoth  sprang  up- 
to  walk  and  talk  of  love  under  the  broad  chestnut  tree —  |!  on  him  and  barked  loud  and  joyfully. 

^soine  to  play  the  pipe,  or  dance  to  its  merry  music,  and  l|  The  glare  of  the  torch  which  the  young  man  held, 
some  to  hurl  the  quoit,  or  wrestle  in  the  ring.  I  flashed  around,  and  lit  up  every  object.  There  upon  a 

But  all  was  hushed  when  Gaffer  Campbell  came  hur-  ;  thick  bed  of  wild  heather,  lay  the  sweet  Flora  Campbell, 

I  riedly  from  his  cottage,  and  inquired  of  the  villagers  if :  holding  in  her  white  arms  and  close  to  her  bosom,  a 
they  had  seen  his  grandchild.  Yes,  indeed  had  they. —  young  lamb. 

One  had  beheld  her  far  up  in  the  mountains,  plucking  the  jj  Christie  stooped,  and  gazed  at  her,  Shi  breathed 
'  wild-flowers  and  weaving  them  into  a  garland  of  heather  '  calmly,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  sleeping.  lie  glanced 
—another  had  met  her  upon  the  path  to  the  Moss  Glen,  at  the  little  lamb,  and  saw  that  one  of  its  legs  was  tied 
sitting  upon  a  way  Side  stone,  and  plaiting  a  willow  bas- 1,  with  ribbons  from  Flora’s  hat.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
ket  for  her  grandsire — and  a  third  had  received  some  v  shouted  aloud — ‘She  is  safe.’ 

forest  fruit  from  her  hands,  as  he  met  her  seated  with  j|  This  shout  was  eehoed  so  loudly  and  so  gladly  that  it 
her  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  near  the  head  of  the  i  young  maiden  from  the  slumber  which  had  held 

loch.  :  her.  She  glanced  around  with  a  bewildered  gaze,  and 

‘  Ah,  we  must  seek  Flora,’  cried  the  youths  immedi-  }•'  recognized  the  youth.  ‘  Dear  Christie,’  she  said,  ‘  I  am 
ately,  ‘  the  dear  child— no  harm  can  surely  come  to  her.’  j|  e®  gleJ  yo“  have  come.  Now  we  will  save  your  father’s 
‘  Ah  me,  Gafljy;  Campbell,’  said  a  white  haired  old  J  lanib.’  l 
shepherd,  shaking  his  head.  ‘  I  fear  something— for  the  '  Christie  and  the  villagers  soon  learned  all.  How  Flo- 
I  youngest  lambkin  of  my  flock  was  lost  to-day,  and  it  is  ra  had  beheld  the  young  lambkin  where  it  had  fallen,  at 
1  a  bad  sign,  they  say.’  I'  the  bottom  of  the  ‘  Deer’s  Mouth,’  and  saw  that  one  of 

‘  Heaven  grant  that  my  poor  child  be  safe,’  said  Gaffer  !  hs  delicate  limbs  was  broken — how  she  had  descended 
Campbell,  solemnly.  i,  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  chasm  side,  clinging  to  the 

•  Arnen,’  murmured  the  white  haired  peasant.  I  ivy.  and  thinking  not  of  danger— how  she  had  bound  up 

The  villagers  now  dispersed  in  the  various  paths  lead- .  ‘it®  broken  limb  with  her  ribbons,  and  held  the  young 
ing  to  the  mountains,  the  forest,  and  the  loch,  and  soon  '■  lambkin  in  her  arms — and  how,  at  lust,  weary  with  her 
torches  gleamed  upon  the  heights,  and  glimmered  among  exertion  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  heard  not  the  cries  of 
the  trees,  and  flashed  brightly  over  the  water.  Up  'i  those  who  searched  for  her. 

,  and  down,  along  the  stream  and  through  the  woods,  went  1  Joyf"*  “"d  h“PPy  ‘h®  villagers  were,  when  they  learned 
the  young  men,  calling  upon  the  name  of'  Flora — Flora.’  ■'  ‘he  safety  of  Flora,  and  the  little  lambkin  she  had  rescued. 
But  no  Flora  answered.  i!  was  given  to  her  by  Christie’s  father.  And  Flora  was  of- 

Gaffer  Campbell  leaned  upon  his  staff,  and  spoke  no  '  ‘en  seen  afterwards  bounding  over  the  braes,  wilh  her  pet 
word.  He  could  not  weep,  but  a  heavy  sorrow  weighed  Itisking  beside  her — and  often  as  she  appeared,  the  old 
upon  his  heart.  But  the  mother  of  Flora  was  loud  in  ,  villagers  would  smile,  and  say,  ‘  God  bless  her.’ 
her  grief.  She  wept  and  beat  her  breast,  and  called  aloud  '  — —  — —  — 

the  name  of  her  child.  I  [Original.! 

The  aged  pastor  now  approached.  He  had  heard  at  MORALITY— RELIGION,  &c. 

the  manse,  of  the  disappearance  of  Flora  ;  for  every  house  [  ciiArTER  ii. 

had  been  searched  within  the  hour :  and  he  came  now  to  v _ _  ,  .  [  .  .  •  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  . ,  . ,  i  v  rom  the  conclusions,  ns  based  upon  the  premises  and 

comfort  the  bereaved  ones.  ‘  Fear  not,  daughter,  he  said,  i  .  c  .  i  l 

,  IS.  >  ^  causes  established  in  chapter  first,  we  arc  under  the  ne- 

ora  wi  return.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  1  cessity,  either  to  sent  religious  impulse  with  the  inferior 

‘  Ah,  she  13  lost — she  is  lost  to  me,’ cried  the  mother.  '  „■  ix  •  ,  i  •  j-j  .r 

’  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ‘acuities  ol  man,  (the  animal,)  or  include  It  in,  and  identify 

‘  He  who  tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  will  .u  i  i_  r  ,  ,  •  j,  , 

,  .  , ,  T.  “  vvilh  the  morals :  which,  [moralsl  are  undoubtedly  and 

protect  our  sweet  child,  said  the  old  pastor, — ‘hear  >  n  .i  ,  •  i  .  .  c  ,  r  i  r 

I  „  I  unequivocally  the  highest  and  most  dignified  faculties  of 

1  ,  ,  ,  ,  man,  nnd  the  only  connecting  link,  by  which  earth  and 

And  as  the  reverend  man  spoke,  the  loud  barking /if  i  ,,  •  ,  .  ,  l  .  l  -  l 

;  .  ,  ,  I  Heaven  are  united  ;  the  only  medium  through  which  man 

a  dog  was  heard  in  the  depths  of  Moss  Glen,  nnd  lights  .  r  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

•  ,  .  , ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „  I  breaths  forth  heavenly  kindness,  or  receives  spiritual  in- 

passed  quickly  from  the  mountain  to  the  valley.  ..  1  1-  .  ■  •  a 

^  „  ....  ,  r  .1  struction.  Tho  motive  power,  by  which  man  is  influ- 

‘  Trust  in  Heaven,  said  the  minister,  ‘  and  follow  me.  !  j  •  l-  i-  •  r  ,■  i  •  l  j- 

,  .  ...  ’  .  ,  ,  .  ^  enced  in  his  religious  feelings  and  exercises,  is  based  in, 

‘  With  trembling,  yet  hurried  steps  the  pastor  and  Gaffer ,  .  .  , 

„  .....  .  .  .  TA  .  .  I  and  flows  through  the  moral  medium. 

Campbell  took  the  way  to  the  deep  glen.  But  the  mother  i  n  ,  ... 

i  ,  .  I  We  will  now  make  some  little  inquiry  into  thelnature 

of  Hora  passed  them,  and  flew  wildly  down  the  narrow  .i  ,  r  ..  .  ,  •  »  j  r?  t.n 

I  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  J  .  .  f  I  I  0"“  meaning  of  the  term — rehgion.  And  first — What 

path.  Louder  and  louder  sounded  the  bay  of  the  dog,  ,  ,  -  ,  ^  ,  ...» 

J;  ..JJ.  „  ii“o  we  learn  from  authors  generallv,  and  conclusively? 

from  the  thick  gloom  that  shrouded  the  valley.  it  i  i  n  i  •  l  .  •  '  ..  ■  t 

i  Here  I  snail  only  give  the  ultimatum  or  substance,  without 

They  reached  the  brink  of  the  wild  ravine,  or  chasm,  ,1  giving  every  author’s  name, 

commonly  known  as  the  Deer’s  Mouth,  and  paused  near but  little  what  they  have  said  ;  since  they 
a  group  of  the  villagers,  who,  with  torches  in  their  hands, possessed  the  knowledge,  nor  the  means  of  such 
j  were  listening^eagerly  to  catch  the  baymg  of  the  hound.  •  by  ^hich  they  could  come  to  legitimate  con- 

;  Again  it  came,  low  and  deep,  seemingly  from  the  chasm  elusions  upon  the  subject. 

'  beneath  them.  They  bent  their  torches  over  the  edge  of  |j  „„,bors  define  it  as-‘  A  system  of  divine  faith  in 

the  precipice,  and  looked  down  ;  but  all  was  dark  and  si- 1,  (jod’-‘  founded  in  reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being.’- 
Icnt,  save  only  the  barking  of  the  dog,  now  quick  and  li  ,be  prototype  ol  most  others,  says-'  Reli- 

i'  gion,  [rcligio  Latin,]  that  worship  which  belongs  to  the 
‘W^e  must  descend,’ said  a  young  man  pressing  for- jj  Puiiy^  when  considered  as  our  Creator,  preserver  and 
ward — '  That’s  Luoth’s  bark,  and  Luoth  knows  Flora,  as  benefactor.  Any  system  of  faith  and  worship.’  Cicero 
:  well  as  we  do.  Run,  Donald,  for  ropes.’  j-  g^yg — Religion  is  derived  from  relegere,  to  consider.’— 

j  A  half  dozen  lads  started  together  at  this  bidding,  and  j  But  Servitus,  and  others — say — it  is  from  religare,—to 
soon  stout  ropes  were  brought  and  held  by  strong  men,  !|  bind  fast.  Mr.  Buck  says—*  The  foundation  of  all  reli-  . 


i|  From  the  conclusions,  as  based  upon  the  premises  and 
jl  causes  established  in  chapter  first,  we  arc  under  the  ne- 
j  cessity,  either  to  sent  religious  impulse  with  the  inferior 
!  faculties  of  man,  (the  animal,)  or  include  it  in,  and  identify 
ii  it  with  the  morals :  which,  [morals]  are  undoubtedly  and 


while  the  youth  prepared  to  descend. 


gion  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God.’  The 


I  '  Take  heed,  Christie,’  said  the  white  haired  old  shep. !  most  of  the  foregoing  authors,  seem  to  give  some  of  its 
:  herd — ‘  Remember  the  omen  my  lad,  the  youngest  lamb-  effects ;  but  it  is  clearly  seen  by  their  variations,  that  they 
kin  ef  my  flock  was  lost  to-day,  and  I  fear  more  evil’  bad  no  correct  rule,  or  definite  means  by  which  they 
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could  come  to  direct,  and  certain  conclusions.  [The  jj  riving  at,  or  possessing  that  principle.  2.  That  men,  aside  !i  in  works  they  deny  him.  Who  is  our  neighbor?  ‘If 
Bible  overlooked  ]  All  appears  to  be  vague,  mistified,'  from  these  principles,  form  systems  of  religion  for  them-  |  we  love  not  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall 
and  in  the  dark.  Many  identify  it  with  godliness  ;  but ,  selves,  and,  right  or  wrong,  proscribe  all  others,  (who  do  '  we  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen’ T  Which  of  these 
give  the  same  e-vplanation.  Mr.  Saurin  has  said — ‘  It  is  not  conform  to  their  standard,}  ns  heretics  and  infidels.  |i  two  characters  is  the  most  desirable }  the  upright  infidel, 

difficult  to  include  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  in  what  is  call-  jj  And  3.  that  when  the  mass  is  tried  by  the  golden  rule,  or  the  hypocritical  and  cold  hearted  Christian  1  (so  called.) 

cd  a  definition.’  Still  we  might  go  on,  to  give  authors  ^  or  weighed  in  the  true  moral  scale,  they  will  certainly  be  ;  Who  the  most  vilifies,  or  denies  the  Supreme  Being  ? _ 

and  opinions;  but  still  to  the  same,  and  no  better  purpose,  ji  found — minus,  (wanting,)  while  many  of  those  whom  !  Those  who  believe  in  one  good,  never  varying  principle 
Dr.  Dodridge  perhaps  has  come  as  near  the  truth,  as  any  i  they  have  proscribed  will  assurely  come  out— plus,  wear-  ,  of  right,  which  administers  comfort  and  happiness  alike 

one  who  has  acted  without  correct  data.  lie  says— ‘  Re- j  ing  the  white  garment.  But  there  is  another  difficulty: — 1  to  all;  or  those  who  believe  in  a  fickle,  malicious,  re¬ 
ligion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the  will  for  God,  and  The  Aljieist — of  whom  it  is  said,  ‘  he  neither  believes  in,  ,  vengeful  and  crTiel  being as  God  ?  For  one,  I  would 

in  a  constant  care  to  avoid  whatever  we  are  persuaded  he  I  nor  worships  any  God.*  It  matters  not  what  is  said  of  infinitely  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  Yet,  irrespec- 

would  disapprove,  to  dispatch  the  work  he  has  assigned  him,  aside  from  the  established  rule.  You  may  call  men  tive  of  the  views  of  God _ his  form _ shape _ mode  or 

us  in  life,  and  to  promote  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  j  atheists,  infidels,  or  what  you  please  ;  if  they  are  under  parts,  (mere  vaguery,)  when  we  find  the  one  or  the  other* 

mankind.’  [  the  impulse  which  is  approved  by  the  moral  standard,  |  conformable  to  the  moral  rule,  we  are  bound  to  receive 

To  be  religious  among  the  Romanists,  was  to  be  ‘  bound  |  they  possess  the  religion  of  Ileaven,  and  are  approved  of  them.  ‘  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’  '  Not  every 
by  the  vows  of  purity,  chastity  and  obedience,  and  to  a  God.  And  undoubtedly,  there  are  thousands  in  oar  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
monastic  life.’  Finally,  various  factionsof  bigotry,  vice  and  world,  that  are  such.  But  how  can  one  that  denies  God,  |  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.’ 
idolatry,  have  all  claimed  to  be  religious: — as  with  the  1  be  a  Christian ?  Here  again,  the  interrogator  appears  to  j  People  differ  from  each  other,  and  call  each  other  by 

Monks,  Pagans,  Mahometans  and  others.  So  we  see,  |  be  in  the  fog.  We  forget  the  rule,  which  both  science  different  names  ;  but  agreeably  to  the  only  definite  rule 

that  agreeably  to  the  vague  notions  of  men,  religion,  may  ;  and  the  Bible  establishes.  That  the  only  way  we  can  of  Bible  and  science,  all  human  freaks  (as  we  have  seen) 

be  almost  any  thing,  and  every  thing : — good,  bud,  or  in-  j  venerate  God — show  faith  in,  and  love  and  obedience  to  '  amount  to  nothing.  Religion  has  its  origin  and  rise  in 

different.  And  agreeably  to  the  general  course  of  inter-  Him — is,  to  make  it  manifest  by  acts  of  kindness,  good-||  human  soil ;  and  those  w’ho  possess  it  (like  vessels  of 
pretation,  one  has  as  good  a  claim  to  define  and  establish  ness,  love,  veneration,  benevolence,  hospitality,  respccr  j.  glass)  will  show  what  they  contain  :  such,  and  such  only, 
his  own  religion  as  another.  And  all,  thus  blinded  and  and  sympathy,  towards  his  creatures.  To  remove  pain  j  are  adjudged  as  right,  without  lespect  to  grade,  rank, 
in  the  dark,  have  most  lamentably  run  astray.  Aside  and  misery,  and  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness, ,  Wealth  or  poverty.  Such  are  the  ‘  chosen  ones’ — the  salt 
from  cause  and  effect, — as  founded  in  the  nature  and  con-  for  ourselves  and  others.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  '  of  the  earth — ‘  a  city  set  on  an  hill  which  can  not  be  hid.’ 
stitution  of  man,  I  deny  all.  and  every  possible  rule  ofJ  obey  God — do  justice  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  fellow  beings,  j  Let  all  remember  that  real  merit,  is  of  much  greater 
interpretation.  All  who  understand  and  follow  these  Ij  We  have  already  seen  that  the  proscriptions  of  the  one, :  value  than  a  mere  empty  name:  and  to  succeed  in 
laws  and  principles,  whether  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Arneri-  I!  for  each,  and  every  other  sects,  matters  nothing.  Shall  j!  Christian  merit  and  purity,  we  must  first  succeed  in  giv- 
ca  ; — will  come  invariably  to  the  same  conclusions.  All  |  we  now  say,  that  any  little  difference  with  regard  to  the  ■  ing  an  e.xclusively  moral  reign  to  an  enlightened  intellect, 
have  the  same  starting  point,  the  same  guide,  ant}  conse-  moilas — form,  shape,  part  or  parts  of  God,  will  exclude  a  j  L.  Hvatt. 

quently,  all  happily  arrive  at  the  same  end.  person  ?  If  so,  then  we  fall  back  into  the  same  obscure  '  Bem.\rks  by  the  Editor. — We  admit  the  above  arti- 

2.  But  what  instruction  does  the  Bible  give  on  this  difficulty.  All  would  be  right  in  their  own  estimation,  ^  cle,  not  because  we  think  it  has  any  great  merits ;  for  we 

subject  ?  The  term  religion  is  seldom  used  in  the  New  but  condemned  by  each,  and  all  others.  1.  The  Trini- 1  can  not  discover  any  thing  in  it  of  that  sort,  although  it 

Testament.  I  am  not  sure  that  Christ  used  it,  even  once,  tartans  must  be  infidels ;  because  they  believe  it  actually  '  has  some  very  good  things  ;  not  because  we  agree  with 

in  his  whole  ministry.  Yet  he  taught  that  which  com-  takes  three  God’s  to  make  one  :  which  would  be  no  God  '  the  author  in  all  the  views  he  advances ;  fur  this  is  far 

prises  all  that  can  properly  be  called  true  religion.  He  at  all.  2.  The  Unitarians  must  be  infidels ;  because  !  from  being  the  case  ;  but  because  he  desired  its  insertion 

strictly  implies  a  full  prohibition  of  all  the  abuses  of  man’s  they  deny  the  former.  3.  The  Deists,  (properly  called  :  in  order  to  carry  out  some  of  his  views  which  he  had  coin- 
faculties,  the  subjection  of  his  inferior  sentiments  and  pro-  Theists,  from  the  Greek  thcos — signifying  God,)  must  be  ;  menced  in  a  former  article  and  left  unfinished, 
pensities  to  his  moral  faculties,  and  finally  and  fully,  he  infidels;  because  they  neither  believe  it  takes  three  Gods.!  Br.  Hyatt  thinks  those  who  can  not  understand  how 
sets  forth  the  hightened  principles  of  equity — mercy —  to  make  one,  or  that  the  one,  has  any  special  son  to  aid  an  Atheist  can  be  a  Christian,  are  very  much  in  the  fog. 
truth  and  benevolence,  which  only  have  their  origin  and  him  in  any  of  his  plans  or  purposes.  4.  The  Atheists  But  really,  if  any  of  them  are  more  foggy  than  he  is  upon 
birth  in  the  moral  fountain  of  man’s  nature.  This  con-  must  be  infidels  ;  because  they,  as  it  is  said,  believe  in  no  "  this  subject,  we  pity  them.  An  Atheist  a  Christian 
elusion  is  so  plain  to  me,  that  I  refer  to  his  general  pre-  God  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  many  of  Away  with  such  nonsense  !  We  would  as  soon  try  to 
cepts,  and  there  leave  it.  Consequently,  the  religion  of  them  are  as  good  citizens,  good  neighbors,  kind,  hospita.  ij  prove  that  he  is  a  mermaid  or  a  centaur,  and  think  we 
Christ  is  purely  and  strictly  moral.  And  as  soon  as  I  ble,  benevolent,  honest,  and  in  every  way,  (excepting  j  could  make  it  appear  much  more  plausible !  We  think 
would  undertake  to  show  to  the  contrary,  1  would  under-  their  views  of  God,)  are  as  desirable  as  any  others  could  ['  neither  Deists  nor  Atheists  will  thank  him  for  attempting 
take  to  create  a  new  order  of  constituted  rights  and  things,  be.  Finally,  it  is  allowed,  that  such  have  a  good  Intel- 1  to  prove  them  Christians  ;  for  they  have  never  claimed 
From  these  unavoidable  conclusions  it  follows  that  ninety  lect,  and  all  the  moral  itnpulses  predominately  active. —  j  nor  coveted  the  name— nay,  they  utterly  contemn  and 
nine  one  hundredths  of  all  that  has  been  called  religion  iti  Consequently,  are  not  to  be  condemned  ;  for  the  reason  ..  despise  it.  They  would  not  be  proud  of  their  company 
the  world  of  man,  has  been  wrongly  and  falsely  named.  1  that  such  as  we  have  defined,  (be  called  what  they  may,)  !;  when  thus  associated  ;  and  certainly  we  should  not,  by 
It  is  not  religion,  but  its  opposite,  irreligion.  The  apostle  I  do  believe  in  a'supreme  power,  prineiple  or  being,  which  '  having  them  so  associated.  True,  they  have  a  right  to 

James,  in  doing  ns  we  sometimes  do,  taking  for  granted  .j  others  call  God.  They  differ  from  others  in  their  views,  their  opinions,  the  same  as  we  have  a  right  to  ours.  Let 

what  others  say,  calls  such  religion,*  vain.’  And  having  i  as  to  the  form,  quality  and  parts  of  that  Being,  rather  them  enjoy  them,  and  their  name  too  ;  and  not  seek  to 

his  testimony  at  hand,  we  will  see,  whether  it  will  bar- 1  than  deny  his  power.  They  believe  in  the  God  of  nature  !  foist  them  into  a  class  whom  they  contemn. 

inonize  with  the  foregoing  conclusions.  lie  says — Pure  |  which  fills  all  things,  surrounds  all — moves  all — andJ  It  is  true,  the  Atheist,  from  early  habits,  associations, 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  jl  ‘  whose  body,  universal  nature  is,  and  (he)  God  the  soul.’/'  or  self  interest,  may  practice  Christian  morality — that  is, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  tneir  affliction,  and  ||  They,  (as  well  as  other  classes  of  people  for  other  rea- j  he  may  outwardly  conform  to  the  usages  of  Christians 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.’  Now,  what  ji  sons,)  have  been  misrepresented  and  abused,  by  being  i  and  do  those  outward  acts  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
should  we  correctly  infer,  from  this  definition  ?  He  does  j;  accused  of  not  believing  in  any  God,  as  the  Framer  and  enjoined;  and  so  may  a  Protestant,  in  a  Catholic  country, 
not  say,  that  religion  cdhsists  in  any  particular  system  of  '  Governor  of  the  universe,  with  all  the  beauties  and  glories  cross  himself  and  kneel  at  cathedrals,  uncover  in  the  pre¬ 
faith  or  worship, — in  making  any  formal  claims  to  wha^t  it  contains.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  believe  matter  to '  sence  of  a  Pope  or  priest,  go  to  mass,  pay  outward  wor- 

is  called  religion — or  in  claiming  great  reverence  for  God.  jj  be  eternal ;  but,  that  there  is  a  primeval  intelligent  prin- .  ship  to  the  host,  &,c.,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain. 

No !  But  he  says — the  act  of  visiting  the  fatherless  and  j  cipic  therewith  identified,  as  the  great  first  Supreme  cause  ||  or  personal  safety,  without  being  a  Catholic ;  and  yet  he 
widows,  (i.  e.  the  lonely,  t/te  disconsolate  and  needy,)  in  ;j  of  motion,  governing,  beautifying  and  crowning  the  whole.  '  is  as  much  a  Catholic  in  all  this  as  the  Atheist  who  out- 
their  afflictions,  is,  •  jntre  religion.’  In  this  operation,  Ij  They,  with  the  Deists,  deny  all  special  revelation  ;  but  J  wardly  conforms  to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  a  Chris- 
which  the  apostle  calls  pure  religion,— we  find,  (either'  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself  and  his  requirements, tian. 

directly  or  indirectly,)  the  concentrated  force  and  beauty  ^  his  laws  and  his  perfections  to  his  creatures,  in  all  the  jj  Br.  H;  seems  to  forget  that  religion,  however  important 
of  every  moral  faculty,  which  man  possesser .  So  much,  \  formations  and  operations  of  nature.  They  inherit  ven- .  and  essential  practice  is  and  ever  must  he  to  its  genuine- 
and  no  more !  Any  more  we  do  not  wish.  Science  and  ij  eration  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  they  venerate  na- 1  ness,  has  any  thing  else  connected  with,  or  essential  to  it, 
the  Bible  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter ;  and  surely, }!  ture  and  nature’s  God.  They  nominally  deny  Christ ;  I  but  practice — he  seems  to  forget  that  faith  has  any  thing 

who  should  find  fault  7  ||  but  they  virtually  obey  his  requirements,  by  ‘  doing  onto  j  to  do  with  the  Christian  religion.  As  we  understand  St. 

3.  As  there  are  many  in  our  world  who  claim  religion, '{ others,  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.’  j  James’  definition  of  ‘  pure  religion,’  he  defines  the  effects 

but  possess  it  not,  even  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  -  They  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, ;  or  fruits  of  the  nneormpted  religion  of  Christ.  Religion 

maMy  who  actually  have  religion,  notwithstanding  their  and  kindly  and  affectionately  administer  to  the  wants  of  j  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  He  gives  the  practical 

neighbors  deny  it,  call  them  infidels — opposers  of  God,  j  the  needy  : — while  many  others,  who  claim  to  be  all  that  We  would  have  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  ;  both 
etc.  And  how  is  this  ?  Why,  1.  It  may  clearly  be  un- "  is  religious — Christ-like — Heaven-bom,  •  pass  by  on  the  j  the  tree  and  its  fruits.  It  is  true,  if  we  could  have  but 

stood  by  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  but  one  correct'  other  side  ;’  and  with  an  iron  grasp  and  furtive  look, I  one,  wo  would  prefer  the  practical  to  the  theoretical.— 

principle  of  religion,  and  but  one  legitimate  means  of  ar-  prove  toall,  that,  though  they  profess  to  know  God,  yet,'  But  what  hinders  our  having  both?  Theory  without 
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practice  is  a  barren  tree.  Practice  without  theory,  isl'ingand  Consolation,  5f>G  to  605.  Snbniission  and  Reli- 
unstable,  without  any  permanency,  and  like  a  building '  »«ce.  606  to  635.  Religious  l-;xul>ati.m  636  to  652.- 
.  ^  ,  .  ,  , ,  ,  11  1  The  Church  and  Ordinances,  053  to  095.  Dedications, 

without  foundation,  liable  to  be  overturned  by  every  wind  I  Ordinations.  Installations,  696  to  718.  Associations, 
that  blows.  I  Conventions,  and  Missionary -Vlectings, 7 19  to  737.  Ear- 

As  we  read  our  Bible — that  good  old  book  which  we  ly  Religious  Culture,  738  to  763.  Philanthropic  Subjects, 
take  as  the  ‘  man  of  our  counsel,’  faith  has  much  to  do  !  764  to  824.  Seamen’s  Hymns,  825  to  835.  National 

with  the  Gospel,  and  is  a  very  essential  pa,  t  of  Cristianity.iiyyn'^s^fO  10850  The  Seasons,  An^al  Occajms, 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  1  ,  .  .  r  ,  &.C.,  851  to  901.  Social  and  Domestic  worshtp,  902  to 

•  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  And  if  a  man  thinks  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,  935  to  960.  Mis- 

there  is  no  God,  he  thinks  as  a  fool— it  he  thinks  he  is  an  cellaneous,  961  to  1005.  Uoxologies  1006  to  1008.’ 
Atheist,  he  w  one ;  and  alljhc  blarney  and  sophistry  of  :i  ]f,  jijgjr  preface  the  compilers  return  thanks  to  the 
Br.  II.  and  others  can  never  prove  him  a  Christian.  On  ^  friends  who  have  kindly  aided  them  by  suggestions  or 
one  occasion,  (see  John  vi :  28,  29,)  the  disciples  inquired  contributions  for  the  work.  They  say  in  reference  to 
of  Christ,  ‘  AVhat  shall  we  do  that  we  might  work  the  '  ,]eaign  and  character  of  the  work: 
works  of  God?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  ‘Although  evidently  designed  in  one  sense  for  a  deno- 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  tvhom  he  |  mination,  they  have  also  intended  that  it  shall  answer  in 
hath  sent:  And  good  old  Paul  said.  ‘  Therefore  we  con- '  some  measure  the  demands  of  a  liberal  and  jirogressive 
elude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  /aUh’-[a  faith  that  works  n  Christianity-a  Christianity  under  whatever  name  orpre- 
.  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,r  I' tension  found,  that  would  diffuse  Christs  spirit  and  do 

by  love  and  purifies  the  heart]  ‘  without  the  deeds  [cere- :  ,,i3  works  of  truth  and  love  amongst  men. 
monial  observances]  ‘of  the  law. — Abraham,,  believed  •  W’c  have  sought  to  give  variety  in  these  Hymns;  to 
God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Now  j  have  the  number  ample  enough  ;  and  while  cautious  in 
to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  ’  relation  to  their  literary  character,  to  select  those  of  a  de¬ 
but  of  debt.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not  [or  conforms  "  ,‘=‘"'=7  comniendable 

,  .  1  ,  t  ,  .  ,  I  I  I  for  their  poetical  excellence,  we  have  intended  also  to 

not  to  the  ceremonial  law]  but  beheveih  on  him  that  jus-  pgy  Jne  respect  to  the  old  hymns  so  justly  familiar  with 
tifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  fur  righteousness.’  |  :  those  of  every  age  among  oiir  worshippers,  while  we  have 
Rom.  iii:  28.  iv;  3-5.  Abraham  had  a  strong  faith,  and  not  been  unmindful  of  the  new  claimants  of  public  favor, 
his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  and  was  'l  ‘It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 

the  ground  of  his  justification.  It  was  a  fifing  and  «- ;  “y*"""  !!*“■.’  “y"*"  7'^ 

..  t  .  .  '  I  in  use  among  us ;  especially  in  relation  to  the  philanthro- 

tive  faith,  and  ns  fruits  were  m  accordance  therewith.  |,  mature  of  our  religion,  and  the  peculiar  indications  of 
That  it  was  prolific  of  good  works  is  abundantly  proved  j  this  nature  in  the  present  age.  In  the  department  of  the 
from  Ileb.  vi ;  10-15,  and  si :  8-19,  and  numerous  other  I.  book  entitled  the  ‘  Triumph  of  Christianity,’  faithfulness 
nassaces  I  representing  this  great  truth  is  designed.’ 


passages.  tm.  gicii  uuin  wueaigucu. 

We  do  not  believe  Abraham’s  works  would  have  been  ■  Ihere  have  been  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Uni- 
what  they  were  without  any  faith  in  God.  And  we  can  i|  '’*f®>'hst  Hymn  Books  published  for  the  use  of  our  deno- 
but  marvel  that  a  professedly  Christian  minister  in^thisj;  tnination,  considering  the  time  of  its  existence  as  a  dis- 
19th  century  should  attempt  to  prove  that  because  prac-  j  ‘IfQt'tt'dnation.  We  need  not  here  enumerate  them 
iical  religion  is  necessary,  therefore  theoretical  is  useless —  ,  compiled  by  Relley,  another  by 

I'nat,  because  certain  social  duties  are  enjoined,  therefore  j  inchesier,  and,  we  think,  one  by  .Murray.  Then  there 
faith  is  unnecessary — and  that  the  Atheist  is  a  Christian  I'  Universalist  Hymn  Book,  compiled  and  pub- 

if  he  practices  them,  though  he  dislielieves  in  God  and  ]j  I*y  outhority  of  the**  General  Convention  of  the 

ridicules  Christ  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  New  England  States  and  others.’  Subsequently  Ballou 

£)  g  and  Turner’s  Collection  was  published,  and  had  a  some- 
- _ _ _ _ !  what  extensive  sale. 

TV/f  1  rt  A  f/T  ATT  V  A'lA  A  TlTTAr'  A  TT?  i'  I"  1829  the  New  Universalist  Hymn  Book  by  Revs.  S- 
JVliLlJ/lZilii  L  i\.l\  D  V  UL/lJ-L.  j  &  R.  Streeter,  now  in  so  wide  and  general  use  by  our 

SKirs^EKTuniTOK.  ^  I  denomination,  was  published.  This  was  an  excellent 
Rcts.  S.  K.  Nmiih,  A.  B.  «ro*h,  J.  .11.  A.isiin,  A.  ,  "eH  deserving  the  extensive  circulation  it  has 

C.  Bari-ny,  M.  J.  (jSibMOu,  Ediiora.  received.  It  has  passed  through  a  large  number  of  edi-  j 

-  I  tions — something  over  forty,  we  believe.  It  has  its  dc- i 

UTICA,  FRID.Ul,  OCTOBER  lb,  1846.  fects,  however.  Many  of  its  old  and  familiar  hymns  | 

HYMNS  FOR  DEVOTION?^  1  f  *7"^®  f 

„  .  ,  ,  ,  TT  ♦  I  I  *  .  ritual  songs  of  their  fathers  believed,  not  for  the  better ; ' 

lispeciaily  adapted  to  the  Universalist  denomination.  By  1  ,  .  in  rr*  .  ,  »  .  /.i 

J.  G.  Aoams  and  E.  H.  Chapin.  Boston.  Abel  Tomp- 1  “  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  i 

kins.  Publisher,  184G.  I  hymns  for  all  subjects  and  occasions  ;  and  to  congrega- 

Such  is  the  title,  (labelled  on  the  outside,  ‘  Universalist  !j  holding  two  or  three  or  more  meetings  every  week 

Hymns’,)  of  a  new  and  beautiful  hymn  book  just  received  1|  luT  many  years,  there  was  a  want  of  something  more,j 
ft oin  the  enterprising  publisher.  If  a  large  collection  of  jj  "'hile  many  of  the  Hymns  had  been  read  and  sung  so 
well  assorted  and  excellent  hymns,  ancient  and  modern,  i  tnuuy  times  as  to  seem  stale  with  age  and  usage, 
selected  and  original,  well  adapted  to  all  occasions  and  |  183/  the  *  Universalist  Collection’ compiled  by  Rev. 

circumstances  occurring  in  our  denomination,  got  up  in  |  Ballou,  2J,  and  published  by  B.  B.  Mussey,  made  its 
very  neat  style,  and  executed  with  great  mechanical  neat-  j  appearance.  It  is  an  excellent  collection  ;  but  from  some  i 
ness,  entitle  a  new  work  to  a  favorahJe  reception  in  our  |  cause,  to  us  unknown,  and  which  we  can  not  imagine, 
denomination,  then  is  this  Hymn  Book  jnptly  entitled  to  j  “"'css  it  be  the  extensive  sale,  and  world-wide  popularity  | 
such  favor;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  shall  |  Streeter’s  collection,  it  never  obtained  very  general  j 
prove,  amqrg  other  works  of  the  kind,  a  troublesome  notoriety  or  favor.  j 

competitor  for  denominational  favor.  The  ‘  Hymns  of  Zion’  by  Br.  A.  C.  Thomas,  a  small  j 

The  book  contains  642  pages,  and  1008  hy,mn8,  ar-  work  of  about  200  pages,  with  music  attached  to  each 
ranged  under  different  heads,  according  to  the  nature  of  Hymn,  next  appeared  in  1839.  It  was  designed  more  ; 
the  subjects,  with  n  general  index  of  subjects,  an  index  forptivate  circles,  families  and  conferences  than  for  gene- 
of  first  lines,  and  a  particular  index  of  subjects.  The  ^al  use  in  the  church  ;  and  for  that  reason,  though  it  is  i 
following  general  inde.\  will  show  the  number  of  Hymns  8““*!  s"<I  has  passed  through  several  editions,  it  has  ne- 


!  were  altered,  as  many  of  the  lovers  of  the  good  old  spi¬ 
ritual  songs  of  their  fathers  believed,  not  for  the  better ; 


under  each  subject : 

‘  Introduction  and  Close  of  Worship,  l.to  100.  Cha¬ 
racter,  Attributes  and  Providence  of  God,  101  to  148. — 


ver  taken  the  place  of  oilters  in  the  church. 

The  late  Rev.  George  Rogers,  of  Cincinnati,  came  out 
with  the  next  in  1842.  This  we  have  never  seen  ;  bux 


General  Praise  149  to  167.  Religion  of  Na.tm'e,  168  to  I  from  what  we  have  heard  from  others,and  the  well  knnwi\ 
183.  The  Scriptures,  184  to  197.  Christ,  his  Charac-  character  of  the  compiler,  we  believe  it  was  a  very  repu- 

ter  and  Offices  198  to  256.  The  Gospel  and  its  Ipvita-  ,gj,le  Hymn  Book. 

tiona,  267  to  283.  Triumph  of  Chnstianiiy,  284  to  322.  n,,  •  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Repentance  and  Reformation,  323  to  338.  Christian  Tlya  brings  us  dpwn  to  the  present  work  named-  at  the 
Charactar  and  Life,  339  to  42:1.  Devout  Exercises,  422  head  of  this  article.  The  compilers,  Brs.  Adaipa  and 
to  $14,  {/ife,  Death,  and  Futurity,  $H  to  $6$.  Mourn-  Chapin,, Re  abundantly  compettmt.  to  the^.task  they. h^ve 


I  undertaken  to  perform.  And  though  we  would  disparage 
the  claims  of  none,  nor  make  any  invidious  distinctions, 
where  so  many  meritorious  works  of  the  kind  are 
claimants  on  the  public  favor,  we  think  the  present  work 
considering  the  great  number,  purity,  and  variety  of  its 
I  Hymns,  and  its  adaptation  to  all  occasions  and  circuni. 
stanced*,  pre-eminently  entitled  to  notice  and  favorable 
consideration.  D.  S. 

MOHAWK  RIVER  MISSIONARV  SOCIETY. 

‘  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?— That  is  the  question  I’ 

I  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  June  session  of  the 
,  Mohawk  River  Association  of  Universulists,  the  subject 
;  of  a  Missionary  society  was  introduced  in  the  council  and 
:  in  the  assembly  and  urged  with  considerable  earnestness 
upon  the  attention  of  our  friends  ns  an  important  stepte- 
i  wards  disseminating  more  widely  and  successfully  the 
I  great  doctrine  of  the  Restitution.  A  committee  of  three 
i  was  npiiointed  to  report  on  the  subject — did  report  in  its 
,  favor — and  were  directed  to  take  measures  for  organizing 
'such  a  society.  In  August  a  meeting  of  that  committee 
I  was  called.  But  two  out  of  the  three  met ;  and  wishing 
I  to  have  a  fuller  attendance  of  the  Iricndsof  the  enterprise 
I  in  organizing,  and  to  know  what  amount  of  funds  could 
!  be  relied  on,  those  two  drew  up  a  Circular  and  the  form 
!  of  a  subscription,  got  it  printed  and  sent  it  out  to  some 
I  twenty  five  or  thirty  individuals,  scattered  over  the  Asso- 
!  ciation,  whom  they  considered  among  the  most  active 
{  friends  of  the  cause,  appointing  them  Trustees  fur  the 
i  time  being  to  carry  out  the  design,  and  requesting  them 
j  to  circulate  the  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
i  and  be  sure  to  meet  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1st,  at  10  o’clock 
I  A.  M.  at  the  Village  of  Herkimer,  to  complete  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Well,  the  day  and  hour  came — we  took  the 
I  cars  and  were  on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  But 
}  what  then  I  The  Trustee  appoiittcd  for  Herkimer  had 
I  left  home  that  morning — neither  of  the  other  committee 
I  men  appeared — not  a  single  'Frustee  appointed  was  on 
1  the  ground — and  we  wandered  about  the  village  like  a 
I  lone  pilgrim  on  Zahara’s  desert,  till  about  12  o’clock, 

I  when,  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  Br.  INIason,  a  Trustee 
appointed  for  .Middlevilie.  But  owing  to  the  effort  being 
made  at  his  place  to  sustain  local  preaching,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  raising  any  amount  of  finds,  and  we  two 
could  do  nothing  alone  about  organizing — so  we  adjourn¬ 
ed  sine  die. 

Learning  that  the  Herkimer  county  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  annual  Fair  at  Little  Falls  that  day,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither,  to  see  if  we  could  hunt  up  any  of  the  stray 
[  members  (that  should  have  been)  of  our  council.  We 
j  were  lucky  enough  to  encounter  two  or  three  of  them — 
j  among  them  Br.  Hicks,  who  said  he  had  visited  Herki- 
i  mer  after  we  left — but  nothing  had  been  done.  Every 
I  body  was,  like  Martha,  ‘  careful,  and  troubled  about  many 
!  things,’  but  not  the  things  pertaining  to  our  organization. 

I  Well,  what  was  to  be  done?  No  ono  knew.  Another 
call  and  another  meeting  was  talked  of,  for  the  last  week 
in  this  month — the  first  in  the  next — or  the  week  after 
!  election— or  the  first  of  sleighing,  could  we  know  when 
!  that  would  he — (or  some  place  noultnown.  A  Conference 
I  meeting  for  one  or  two  days,  at  soAe  time  and  place,  was 
I  talked  of,  under  tlie  supposition  that  such  a  meeting,  if  its 
i  objects  were  understood,  would  induce  an  attendance  of 
the  friends  of  the  Missipnary  cause.  But  nothing  was 
agreed  upon.  And  so  the  matter  stands — still ! 

Now,  if  the  brother  who  introduced  to  the  council  of 
the  Association  the  project  of  organizing  a  Missionary 
Society,  and  at  the  lime  seemed  the  most  anxious  about 
it  of  any  one  presen.!,,  aiul  who  was.put  on  the  committee, 
for  completing  the  organization,  ‘  can  not  come’  to  attend 
a  single  meeting,  either  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  because  he  has  married  him  a  wife,  then  we.mtjst 
I  think  that  getting  married  is  a  bad  business,  at  least  for, 
the  Missionary  cause.  And  if  those  appointed  to  act  as. 

I  Trust -es,  feel  no  interest  in  the  mat(er,  and  the  Univer- 
salist, public  within  the  boundaof  this  Association  carp^ 
nothing  for  it,  and  do  nothing  nhout  it,  notwithstanding, 
numeroue  deatitufo.  pjacea  opiglit  thereby^  bp, suppUed  .with;. 


,  was  I 

if  its  I 

ice  of  t 
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the  preached  word,  w’hy,  then,  both  the  project  and  all  the  !  tions  by  as  unworthy  of  notice  ;  let  every  friend  of  man  !  ly  practical,  and  cnnaiated  in  doing  good  to  all  men  as  sbo 
good  anticipated  therefrom,  must  be  given  up — abandon-  ,  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  morality  and  intelligence  ***‘^  opportunity.  Slie  was  industrious,  frugal,  temperate, 

ed,  either  for  ever,  or  till  '  a  more  convenient  season.’  ‘  of  the  world,  and  such  publications  will  soon  perish  for  ;  charitable.  She  baa  left  a  numerous  off- 

Brethren,  shall  it  be  so  T  Will  you  abandon  it  forever.  I  the  want  of  sufficient  support,  and  perish  they  should  for  ,  ‘PT®  vhtldren.  grand  children,  and  great  grand  children. 

If  so.  then  speak  out  and  say  so.  If  not,  will  you  act  ?  ^  their  existence  has  an  influence  upon  the  morals  of  society  cherished  and  blessed.  Her  fune- 

Will  you  say,  you  11  act,  and  then  do  according  to  your  highly  deleterious  in  its  nature  and  tendency.  „1  was  attended  by  a  large  circle  of  sympathising  friends, 

saying  1  Or  will  you  be  like  the  servant  that  said,  ‘  I  go  S.  J.  G.  j  to  whom  the  Editor  of  this  paper  administered  the  consola- 

sir,  and  went  not’?  Something  like  $40  was  subscribed  I  1  tions  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 

for  the  object  at  the  Association.  Shall  the  matter  stop  !j  The  Penny  Mag.sxine. — This  instructive  and  useful  '  On  the  first  insi.,  at  Preston  Corners,  Miss  Mart  T. 
there?  Speak,  brethren  ;  we  wait  your  decision.  We'  in  course  of  republication  by  J.  S.  RedOeld,  New  Avert,  daughter  of  Hubbard  B.  and  MaryAsery,  aged  21 
can  not  do  all  the  talking,  meeting  and  acting  too.  1  York,  is  now  complete,  consisting  of  eight  volumes  of  3  years. 

P  S  numbers,  each  volume  containing  508  pages,  double  col-  i'  death  of  this  young  lady,  the  parents  are  called  to 

- -  _  •  •  unin  octavo,  making  upwards  of  4000  pages.  Science,  I  P"**"*;  * 

LABOR  IN  VAINa  i-.  i  •  r  .  i  i  •  i  t>  o  \  beneTolent  ditposuioo  has  endeared  her  name  to 

literature,  biography,  natural  hislory,  ilie  arts,  &c.,  &c.,  I  ,  •  i  r  .  .  jr.  ^  t. 

■ '  j  ®  ^  /  .1  •  I  «  circle  of  very  intelligent  relatives  and  mends,  who 

Being  at  tire  house  of  a  friend  a  fev/  days  since,  we  |  treate  o  ,  ant  present  to  l  e  roa  er  somei  ing  in-  j  iheir  respect  and  heartfelt  regret  at  her  funeral 

took  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  puhlishcd  in  one  of  j  on  almost  any  subject  that  he  may  desire,  and  ^  ,i,ig  ,iay.  The  mourning  neighborhood  offered  the  silent 

the  Western  Stales,  and  bearing  for  its  title  these!*"'"'''*®  more  interesting,  each  subject  is  accom- ,  tribute  of  their  sympathies  to  this  stricken  family.  This 

two  words-'  Tile  Regenerator.’  From  its  name  and  I  P''"'®'*  appropriate  engraving-the  entire  work  con-  il  scene  will  long  abide  in  many  a  heart ;  and  may  God  in  his 

..  1  1  .  °  r  ,1  ■  •  1  tains  upwards  of  2000.  Full  setts  (24  numbers)  can  be '"•sdom  sanctify  it  to  us  all. 

the  general  character  of  the  various  communications  !  *  *  •  v-’ ••  /  •  l  .  •  j  r . 

...  ,  .1  I  L  I  i,  !;  had  of  the  publishers.  New  York,  or  of  G.  N.  Beeslcy,'  The  opportunities  that  she  enjoyed  of  becoming  acquam- 

appearing  m  its  coluiims,  it  must  be  looked  upon  by  a  ,  ^  rents  rer  No  I  ‘®d  with  the  spiritand  teaebingsof  the  Saviourof  the  world. 


the  general  character  of  the  various  communications  ||  *  z  ut.  r 

appearing  in  its  columns,  it  must  be  looked  upon  by  a  j,  *  ®  Publishers,  New 

certain  clues  of  conimiiniiy  as  a  publication  of  no  Utde  j  *  25  cents  per  o, 

importance  to  the  woi Id.  From  its  contents  however,  it  !  ®®®®y  asjust  recei 


certain  class  ol  coniiniinily  as  a  puDlicallon  ot  no  little  i  i  .  r i  .  i  except  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  rather  re¬ 
importance  to  the  wo, Id.  From  its  contents  however,  it  “  '“'’f  'o'®  i  ,„ioted ;  ye,  it  i.  beliered  that  her  faith  in  Christ  au.i.ined 

is  an  impossibility  to  determine  the  religious  faith  of  the  |j  Publications,  small  miniature  gift  books,  stationary,  etc.,; 

Editor  :  and  were  he  called  unon  to  ‘  define  his  nosition’ ll  ®‘®'  *^"'®  "  ®“"-  -  ;  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.’ 


Editor  ;  and  were  lie  called  upon  to  ‘  define  his  position’ 
we  have  some  doubt  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  the  feat. 

Tliere  are  many,  very  many,  wise  people  in  this  world  ; 
many  wliose  powers  of  mind  enable  them  to  imfolJ  laws ' 


TO  CORBESPONDEKTS. 


Cease  ye  mourners,  cease  to  languish. 

O'er  the  grave  of  those  ye  love, 

many  wliose  powers  of  mind  enable  them  to  imfolJ  laws'j  Floods  and  drouths  often  alternate  with  each  other  in  !i  ^*Eiitertiot*rhe'world  above*^  anguish, 
and  principles  which  liave  been  buried  in  darkness  forjl  tlte  literary  as  well  as  the  physical  and  spiritual  world. — 1|  Preston,  Octobers,  1816.  M.  Newton  Btington. 

ages  ;  many  who  take  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ||  A  few  weeks  ago  we  got  nearly  run  ashore  as  tocommu-  ll  Westmoreland,’ on  the  3d  inst.,  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of 
institutions  which  tlie  great  Supreme  has  ordained  for  the  |!  nications,  and  our  drawer  was  nearly  empty.  It  is  now  j  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  in  the  73.1  year  of  her  age.  Mrs. 
government  of  nature ;  that  they  are  unable  to  master  those  !  overflowing  with  long  articles  watting  an  insertion  in  our  |  Clark  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  removed  with 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  thought  and  in-  columns.  It  is  true  we  have  but  few  short  articles. —  |  Ijer  family  to  Westmoreland  near  20  years  since.  She  has 
quiry  of  philosophers  whose  fume  has  been  wafted  afar,  These  are  and  ever  will  be  welcome.  They  are  excellent  1  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  her  children  showed  that  they 
and  whose  names  awaken  veneration  in  the  minds  of  j  chinks  to  fill  up  corners  and  interstices,  and  to  give  i  deeply  felt  her  loss.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  filled  all 
...u ,  -  ,i  •  1  I  u  r  u  •  her  social  and  domestic  relations  with  propriety  and  honor, 

those  who  admire  the  wisdom,  power,  and  research  of  the  variety.  „  ,  ^  ^ 

,  J  1-  .  Her  aged  companion  now  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age 

human  understanding.  We  say  that  there  are  many  We  have  nowon  hand  Br.  J.  Douglass  Address  before  |: 

such  ‘  hglUs' m  the  world  at  the  present  age,  and  we  re-  a  Literary  Association  ;  Br.  5i.  Moore’s  Occasional  Ser-  ;  thought  that  he  can  not  long  remain  behind  her.  Her 
member  of  Itaving  read  of  one — though  perhaps  ere  yet  mon  before  the  U.  S.  Convention  ;  our  Agricultural  Ad-  funeral  was  attended  on  the  Sunday  following  her  death  in 
he  has  gone  to  the  solitary  tomb  ;  ii  so,  sweet  be  his  |  dress  before  the  County  Agricultural  Society  which  some  j  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  village  of  Hampton,  and  a 
slumbers — who  took  such  a  grand  and  enlarged  view  of  j  are  calling  for ;  the  New  State  Constitution,  proposed  by  |  large  audience  was  addressed  on  the  occasion  by  the  writer. 

subjects  presented  for  his  consideration  ;  formed  ideas  of  the  Convention  for  adoption  at  the  coming  Election  ;  two  j  _ _ T.  J.  S. 

auch  ponderous  dimensions,  that  there  was  not  room  in  I  good  length  communications  from  Br.  L.  Perry  respect-  j  UNIVERSALIST  BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS 
his  mind,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  turn  the  idea  over  ing  Christian  connections  and  treatment ;  a  very  long  I  '  OFFICE.  * 

and  glance  at  the  other  side  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  one  from  Br.  J.  T.  Goodrich  in  reply  to  a  ‘  Country  Pas-  '  Paige’s  Selections  Si, 00  Ballou  on  Future  Retri- 

his  opinions  were  always  onc-tirfor?  .7  Whether  the  Edi-  tor;’  articles  from  Brs.  W.  D.  Bradford,  H.  Van  Campen,  :  Rose  of  Sharon  for  1847  bution  ,i50 

tor  of’  The  Regenerator’  is  one  of  this  stamp,  and  a  de-  S.  M.  R.,  J.  S-  Kibbe,  A.  B.  Copeland,  sisters  Lyra,  K.  |  2  00  Juvenile  Library  ,50 

scendant  of  that  venerable  sage,  is  a  questian  which  we  J.  F.  and  sundry  others  for  all  which  we  are  duly  thankful,  '  Cotnrnemaiy  2  vs.  2,W  William|||]s  Argument  ,50 
shall  leave  for  his  readers  to  decide,  resting  assured  that  ;  and  will  endeavor  to  give  them  a  hearing  as  early  as  ,  dTBwkTfS'ference  LOO  ExpositfonSunlveX  % 
so  great  a  man  will  not  fail  of  having  justice  done  him  at  possible.  Balfour’s  2d  Inquiry  1,00  Lectures  to  Youth  ,50 

the  hands  of  a  justice  loving  community..  But  to  the  Br.  A.  Upson,  your  notice  of  the  Conference  in  your  j  Names  and  Titles  of  Je-  Orthodoxy  as  it  is  ,50 

character  of  his  paper  ;  and  let  a  question  from  hisxland-  Association  was  so  carefully  (or  carelessly)  laid  aside  for  '  LOO  Historical  Sketches  ,50 

ing  device,  give  the  desired  information —  the  proper  time  that  we  forgot  it  till  it  was  too  late  in-  ;  Univer-  The  Preacher  ,50 

Speaking  of  ‘  The  Regenerator’  he  says :  It  « is  devo-  :  stead  of  being  too  early,  as  it  would  have  been  if  publish-  I  a^dTampbell’s  ’  Bacfn^^Religion  ^50 

ted  to  no  one  idea.  Is  the  servant  of  no  sect ;  the  organ  j  ed  when  received,  ‘  all  of  which  is  most  respectfully  sub-  |  Discussion  1,00  Skinner’s  Letters  to  Ai- 

of  no  party  ;  the  defender  of  no  faith  ;  the  establisher  of  1  milted,’  &c.  Pocket  Polyglot  Bible  1,00  kin  and  Lansing  ,50 

no  creed  ;  the  expounder  of  no  constitution’ — and  thus  j  Ancient  History  of  Uni-  Life  of  Murray  ,50 

onward  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Removal _ Br.  C.  A.  Skinner,  late  of  the  Theological  |  versalistn  1,^  Adventures  of  Eld.  Tub 

I  ,  .  J  r.  XT  V  J  Rogers’ Memoranda  1,00  by  G.  Rogers  ,50 

A  paper  devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  or  rather,  de-  |  Class  at  Clinton,  has  removed  to  Dexter,  N.  Y.,  r  Practical  Hints  to  Uni-  Universaiist  Assistant, by 

voted  to  no  purpose,  must  be  made  up  and  present  a  I  wishes  all  communications  addressed  to  him,  directed:  versalists  ,75  D.  Forbes  .50 


voted  lo  no  purpose,  must  be  made  up  and  present  a  I  wishes  all  communications  addressed  to  him,  directed 
strange  medley  of  strange  things ;  a  batch  of  contradic-  accordingly. 

tions;  a  heap  of  inconsistencies,  thrown  together  pcllmell,  i  — — — —  — — — — — — 

without  order  or  arrangement,  making  the  publication  |  RSZilQXOUS  NOTICES, 

highly  unworthy  of  confidence  or  support.  And  yet  in  I  ~The  editor  will  preach  at  Oran,  on  the  3d  Sunday  inst., 
the  number  before  us,  a  lengthy  communication  appears  |  and  lecture  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding,  (i.  e.,  I7ih 
from  one  of  the  best  writers  of  our  denomination.  But  |  inst.,)  in  Christ’s  (Epitcopal)  church  in  Pompey,  at  early 
we  presume  that  the  manner  in  which  his  communication  |  candle  lighting. 


was  replied  to,  has  taught  him  the  fact  that  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  preach  truth  to  ‘  The  Regenerator’ — to  use  a  figu- 


ishes  all  commumcations  addressed  to  turn,  directed  I  versalists  ,75  D.  Forbes  ,50 

cordingly.  |  Universaiist  Book  ,63  Emmon’s  Bible  Diction.  ,50 

- _ i  Austin’s  Voice  to  Youth  ,63  Ellen,  or  Forgive  and 

vekvra  wAHtT  n  VO  i  do.  to  the  Married  ,63  Forget  ,50 

REIalGIOUB  NOTICES.  _  i  on  the  Attributes  ,63  Convention  Sermons  ,50 

The  editor  will  preach  at  Oran,  on  the  3d  Sunday  inst.,  Ballou’s  Lect.  Sermons  ,63  Duties  of  Young  Men, 
id  lecture  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding,  (i.  e.,  I7ih  do.  Select  Sermons  ,63  E.  H.  Chapin,  ,37 

St.,)  in  Christ’s  (Episcopal)  church  in  Pompey,  at  early  do.  on  the  Atonem  t  ,50  Duties  of  Parents,  O.  A. 

ndle  lighting.  do-  Notes onthe Pa-  Skinner  ,37 

Br.  T.  J.  Whitcomb  will  preach  at  Graves  Hollow  the  ®®,  Fortune  Teller  ,37 

..don..  te’vV.:;”'"  il 


expression  of  course — he  was  only  casting  ‘  pearls  i|  **'**^  ^^*  *"*'**”^  ^***^’  .  .  -  mi  u  j  '  Sybillinc  Verses  or  the  Fables  of  Flora  ,.37 

before  swine.’  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  ll  _  ®'.’  J-  H.  Harter  will  preach  m  Motiv.lle.  the  second  |  Mirror  of  Fate  ,75  Sacred  Flora,  by  H.  Ba- 


before  swine,’  to  be  trampled  under  foot. 

It  is  labor  in  vain  ;  worse  than  useless  for  the  writers 
of  our  denomination,  or  those  of  other  denominations,  to 
enter  the  columns  of  such  a  publication  in  behalf  of  what 
they  may  consider  to  be  the  truth.  Nothing  is  accom- 


Sunday  in  October,  and  in  Genoa  the  third  Sunday  in  Oct.  '  Scott’s  Poems 

j  Causes  of  Infidelity  Rc- 

DBATHS.  1  ^  m«»®d  , 

-  _  -  - - -  - —  Universaiist  Manual 

In  Deerfield,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Widow  McRCT  Hall,  re*  )  3kinner’s  Prayer  Book 
lict  of  the  late  Calvin  Hall,  Esq.*  aged  83  years.  Thcde*  |  Christian  Comforter 


pushed,  though  they  conquer,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  ]i  Kindness 


to  enlighten  the  mind  of  a  man  who  in  his  own  estima-  reapreted  and  worthy  citizens  of  this  county.  Tlwugh  Ii  Ely  and  Thomas  Discus.  ,50  Almanac  and  Registei 
tion  knows  more  than  every  body  beside,  they  can  find  ,1,0  had  never  made  any  public  proressinn  of  religion,  nor  i  Flower  Basket  ,50  for  1847  ,13 

far  better  employment  for  their  pena.  Pass  such  publics-  joined  any  particular  church,  yet  her  religion  was  amineni-|j  Washingtonian  Pock’t  Companion,  doa.  or  single. 


,63  con  ,37 

Memoir  of  S.  W.  Fuller  37 
;63  Pocket  Concordance  ,25 
,50  Biographyof  Rev.  W.H. 

,50  Griswold  ,23 

,50  Streeter’s  Hymns,  (large 
fiO  and  small)  ,44,  .50,  ,63 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


[Original.] 

WAWANOSH. 

[Continued.] 

Upon  the  old  cbtefs  face  there  grew, 

A  shade  of  deeper,  darker,  hue  ; 

His  features  changed  like  Summer  cloud 
Before  the  fitful  tempest's  breath. 

Ere  lightning’s  glare  midst  peelings  loud 
Have  heralded  its  threatened  wrath  ; 

Yet  as  the  tempest  dies  awsy. 

Ere  yet  the  stillness  has  been  broken, 

His  spirit  owned  a  brighter  ray, 

Erej'et  the  words  of  wrath  were  spoken. 

Then  spake  the  chief—*  Young  brave,  my  sires, 
Came  from  whence  yonder  sun  doth  rise, 

Its  smiling  beams  beheld  their  fires 
Wafting  their  incense  to  the  skies. 

They  left  a  pleasant  valley  there, 

Rich  fields  of  corn,  a  quiet  home. 

And  forests  fanned  by  mountain  air. 

Where  erst  the  huntsman  loved  to  roam  ; 

They  left  beiiind  the  sacred  graves 
Of  sires  who  sleep  by  ocean  waves 
Unwakened  by  the  stormy  billow. 

And  strangers’  feet  now  careless  tread. 
Unmindful  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Who  slumber  in  their  lowly  bed. 

The  cold  damp  earth  their  pillow. 

Their  sons,  my  sires,  left  them,  left  all. 

At  the  Great  Spirit’s  potent  call. 

Who  led  them  to  this  Western  bower. 

My  sires  were  clothed  by  him  with  power 
To  nourish,  shield,  protect  and  lead 
Our  tribe,  and  in  their  cause  to  bleed. 

Long  have  they  ruled  and  triumphed  o’er 
The  hostile  tribes  along  the  shore. 

Our  line  a  race  of  warriors,  born 
In  blood,  and  nourished  by  the  storm. 

Must  end  their  mighty  race  in  one. 

The  last,  and  least, — I  hare  no  son ! 

I  long  to  see  my  daughter  wed 
To  one  who  has  in  battle  bled. 

One  who  may  be  a  chief  in  soul, 

A  warrior,  bravest  of  our  race. 

Who  may  assume  the  high  control 
Of  all  I  leave;  who  may  replace 
Our  failing  line,  with  one  whose  blood 
Is  as  a  torrentjn  its  flocd. 

Go  then,  before  another  sun 
Shall  rise  and  set,  go  seek  the  foe. 

And  ere  another  moon  hath  run, 

Her  tranquil  course  o'er  all  below. 

Bring  back  soi^^rophy  that  may  be 
To  me  a  sign  of  victory. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hill. 

Which  rose  above  the  village  green. 

Yet  lighting  up  the  forest  still. 

Its  rays  seemed  struggling  to  be  seen. 

And  the  lone  hour  of  deep  twilight, 

Ere  day  dissolves  itseli  to  night. 

Had  held  its  momentary  sway. 

Last  relic  of  the  parting  day. 

Within  a  bower  the  maiden  stood 

And  scanned  with  anxious  eye,  the  wood,. 

Until  her  watchful  vision  caught. 

And  rested  on  the  form  she  sought. 

He  came  1  his  cheek  had  lost  the  flush 
It  late  had  caught  from  her  warm  blush ; 

Or  it  may  be  the  forest  gloom 
Hid  from  her  eye  the  rosy  bloom  ; 

Yet  on  his  brow  her  eye  could  trace 
Lines  the  darkness  could  not  eflace. 

‘Olga,’ she  murmured, and  opprest  • 

With  fear,  she  sank  upon  his  breast ; 

‘  Olga,  what  means  that  threatening  brow  7 
Can  aught  of  anger  dwell  with  theeT 
There  gentleness  late  beamed,  and  now. 

Thy  glance  as  fiercely  lights  on  me 
As  though  'iwould  search  my  very  heart- 
Which  claims  to  be  of  thine  a  pan.’ 

*  Icola,  fear  not,  but  farewell; 

Thy  sire  would  have  me  wonhy  thee. 

I  love  thee,  and  I  fain  would  tell. 

Before  we  part,  how  tenderly. 

Ere  yon  pale  orb,  whose  beams  now.  light 
The  darkness  on  the  cloud  of  night. 

All  basbfally  shall  shrink  awiey, 


Before  the  rising  beams  of  day, 

1  must  prepare  to  win  thy  hand. 

By  deeds  of  valor,  oiid  the  brand  ; 

Yes,  even  now,  I  bid  adieu 
To  all  1  love,  to  all  that’s  dear, 

And  go  to  meet  the  fierce  .Sioux; 

Yet  deem  it  not  with  aught  of  fear. 

Who  could  not  win  a  hero's  name. 

With  all  he  loves  to  cheer  him  on  7 
Bring  fur  each  smile  a  wreath  of  fame. 

For  thy  bright  eye  to  rest  upon  7 
Icola,  by  thy  raven  hair 
Which  floats  so  gently  on  the  air. 

Thy  brow,  thy  cheeks,  thy  lips,  thine  eye. 
And  by  those  soft  and  silken  lashes 
Which  partly  veil  thy  eyes’  deep  flashes. 
And  by  that  gentle  breathing  sigh 
Which  o’er  thy  pure  lip’s  ruby  glow. 
Breathes  sweetness  on  thy  lover’s  brow. 

By  each,  and  by  thy  beauties  all. 

Which  bind  my  senses  in  their  thrall, 

I  vow  that,  ere  a  moon  has  told 
Her  fleeting  hours  from  new  to  old. 

My  chieftain,  love,  and  thy  proud  sire, 

Shall  own  me  worthy  of  my  hire.' 

Thus  said,  and  with  a  parting  kiss, 

A  warm  embrace,  a  fond  caress. 

He  darted  from  her  and  away  ; 

And  ere  the  rising  God  of  day. 

Had  lighted  with  his  earliest  ray 

The  gloom  which  night  had  gathered  ’round, 

Or  ere  the  stillness  so  profound 

Was  broken  by  the  faintest  sound 

From  the  dark  forest's  savage  fold, 

A  youthful  band  so  silently 

Had  gathered  neath  a  blighted  pine — 

A  withered,  shrunk,  and  branchless  tree, 
Whose  blasted  front  and  dim  outline 
Defied  decay,  though  worn  by  time. 

And  in  their  village  reared  its  head, 

A  ghostly  tombstone  of  the  dead. 

Their  shrill  war  cry,  the  first  that  told 
Their  purpose,  and  their  dance  of  wo 
Was  lighted  by  the  mornmg  star, 

Without  a  friend  to  bid  them  speed. 

Ere  they  could  hear,  nr  hearing  heed. 

They  had  departed,  and  once  more 
Reigned  death -like  silence  as  before. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Good  Husband. — When  you  seo  a  young 
man  modest  and  retiring  in  manners — who  cares 
I  less  about  dress  than  liis  mural  cliaracier— depend 
-  upon  it,  ladies,  he  will  make  an  excellent  husband. 

^  If  you  see  one  who  is  kind  and  attentive  to  LU 
<  mother — ail'ectionate  to  his  sisters — industrious  in 
I  bis  habits  and  economical  iiihis  business,  rest assur* 
ed,  you  have  found  one  of  whom  you  will  never 
{  be  ashamed.  The  hall-mom  is  no  place  to  find  a 
'  husband  ;  the  fashunable  assembly  is  no  place  ;  it 
I  is  in  the  retirement  of  hon  e,  in  the  place  of  busi- 
j  ness— where  you  can  study  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  where  the  best  outside  is  nut  put  ou  fur 
efl'ect  and  display. 

Many  a  young  woman  sadly  misses  it,  who  is  car¬ 
ried  away  by  a  bright  look  and  a  splendid  dress. 
The  man  who  makes  the  most  polite  bow  and  is 
the  most  graceful  in  liis  manners,  is  not  alw’ays 
the  must  suitable  person  for  a  husband.  Lock  at 
I  the  heart — srtidy  the  character,  and  learn  the  dis- 
{'  position. 

j  There  was  once  a  ber.uliful  young  lady— beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  upon  we  mean— who  turned  up  her 
pretty  noseat  a  shoetiiaker,  refused  to  acknowledge 
j|  a  painter  in  the  street — finally  married  a  dashing 
.  fop,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man.  Poor  girl '  a  few 
jj  years  of  misery  passed  away  and  her  husband  be- : 
|j  came  reduced— and  she  to  maintain  him  actually  j 
|j  took  iu  washing.  Many  a  shoemaker’s  wife  and  i 
I  many  a  painter’s  daughter  has  contributed  to  hei  | 
j:  comfort  during  the  last  few  years  of, her  life.  Girls 
.  be  wise,  and  look  to  the  heart,  if  you  want  good 
li  husbands. — Portland  Tribune. 

!  A  Shower. — A  merchent  was  one  day  rcturn- 
j  ing  from  market.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  be- 
bioti.  bi»  saddle  was  a  valise  filled  with  money.. 


The  rain  fell  with  violence,  and  the  good  old  tnan 
was  wet  to  the  skin.  At  this  lime  he  was  f|uite 
vexed,  and  murmured  because  God  had  given  him 
such  bad  weather  for  his  journey. 

He  soon  reached  the  border  of  a  thick  forest. 
What  was  his  terror  on  beholding  on  one  side  of 
the  road  a  robber,  who,  with  leveled  gun,  was 
aiming  at  him  and  attempting  to  hre!  But  the 
powder  being  wet  with  the  rain,  the  gun  did  not  go 
!otr,  and  the  merchant  giving  spurs  to  bis  horse 
i  fortunately  had  time  to  escape. 

I  As  S(x)n  as  he  found  himself  safe,  he  said  to  hirn- 
Iself,  ‘  How  wrong  I  was  not  to  endure  the  rain 
patiently,  as  sent  by  Provedence.  If  the  weather 
had  been  dry  and  fair,  I  should  not  probably  have 
been  alive  at  this  hour;  the  rain  which  caused  me 
to  murmur  came  at  a  fortunate  moment,  to  save 
I  my  life  and  preserve  to  me  my  |)ro|)erly.’ 

GENERAL  ELECTION." 

I^OTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
jL\  tion  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next,  the  followings  oflicers  are  to 
be  elected,  to  wit : 

■  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  State. 

Two  Canal  Commissioners,  to  supply  the  places  of  Jo¬ 
nas  Earll,  junior,  and  Stephen  Clark,  whose  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next. 

A  Senator  for  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  which  will  accrue  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  Carlos  P  Scovil,  on  the  last  day  of  De. 
cemher  next. 

A  Representative  in  the  30th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Twentieth  Congressional  District  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  county  ol  Oneida. 

Also  the  following  oflicers  for  the  said  county,  to  wit : 
4  .Members  of  Assembly.  A  Sheriff'  in  the  place  ol 
Palmer  V.  Kellogg,  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  on 
the  last  day  of  December  next.  A  county  Clerk  in  the 
place  of  Delos  DcVVoll,  whose  term  of  service  will  expire 
on  the  last  day  of  December  next ;  and  four  Coroners  in 
the  places  of  the  present  incumbents,  whose  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  will  also  expire  on  the  said  day. 

Palmer  V.  Kellogg,  Sheriff. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  ) 

Secretary’s  Office.  ^ 

Aldanv,  July  24,  1S46. 

To  the  Sfieriff  of  the  County  of  OneiJa  ; 

SIR — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  next  Genera 
Election,  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next,  the  following  officers  are  to 
be  elected  to  wit : 

A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  State. 
Two  Canal  Commissioners,  to  supply  the  places  of  Jo¬ 
nas  Earll.  junior,  and  Stephen  Clark,  whose  terms  of  ser. 

[  vice  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next, 
ji  A  Senator  for  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District,  to  supply 
1 1  the  vacancy  which  will  accrue  by  the  expiration  of  ihs 
term  of  service  of  Carlos  P.  Scovii,  on  the  last  day  of 
i  December  next. 

i  A  Representative  in  the  30th  Congress  of  the  United 
I  States,  for  the  Twentieth  Congressional  District,  consist- 
ing  of  the  county  of  Oneida. 

I  Also  the  following  officers  for  the  said  county,  to  wit : 

I  4  Members  of  Assembly.  A  Sheriff  in  the  place  of 
I  Palmer  V.  Kellogg,  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  on 

I  the  lost  day  of  December  next.  A  County  Clerk  in  the 
!'  place  of  Delos  De  wolf,  whose  term  of  service  will  expire 
j;  on  the  last  day  of  December  next ;  and  four  Coroners  in 

the  places  of  the  present  incumbents,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice  will  also  expire  on  the  said  day. 

II  Yours  respectfully,  N.  S.  Benton, 

jj  Secretary  of  State. 


A  WALKER,  PUBLISUER  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

The  Magajine  and  Advocatk  is  published  every  Fri-- 
day,  on  a  royal  sheet,  quarto  form  for  binding,  at  $1.50 
per  annum,  for  single  copies  or  any  number  less  than  four. 
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